





There’s a new kind of Arizona 
prospector, searching for a new 
kind of gold...aluminum. 


The people in Arizona have discov- high scrap value and can be recy- Soon, new methods now under de- 
ered that if all that glitters isn’t gold, cled repeatedly. velopment will make possible the col- 
what's left can still be pretty valuable. The collection and recycling of lection of even greater numbers. 

Like aluminum. In 1973, over 94 million —ajuminum cans is working. More Ultimately, we can expect that 

cans, or about 36 percent of those than 1.6 billion were collected last improved technology will make it 
used, were collected and recycled year and the number is growing. possible to recycle most municipal 


in Arizona. That comes out to 47 beer 
or soft drink cans for every man, 
woman and child in the state. Which 
means that Arizona’s aluminum can 
prospectors have received a nice 
chunk of the estimated 15 miion 
dollars paid to the nation’s 
collectors since 1970. 

There's not another beverage 
packaging material quite like 
aluminum. It’s lightweight, 
chills quickly, keeps things 
fresh, opens easily, has 










solid waste, and the high value 
of aluminum scrap will help 
make it economically 

attractive to do so. 
For more information on 
Alcoa's “Yes We Can” 
recycling program and a list 
of collection centers, write 
to us—Aluminum Company 
of America, 340-J Alcoa 
Building, Pittsburgh, 
PA 15219. 


The reasons for using aluminum Al Cc OA 
are found in aluminum itself. 





There are 84 things 
ou should do 


efore the movers 
arrive. 


» » This booklet tells 
a | yOu what they are- 

mS ‘And it’s free from 

| United Van Lines. 


United's new “Pre-Planned Moving Guide” puts 
an end to the “what have | forgotten?” problem. 
A complete timetable of things to do — starting 
six weeks in advance— is laid out in handy 
checklist form. Also included are carton labels, 
change-of-address cards and packing sugges 
tions for “qo-it-yourself-ers- 






For your free COPY of this fact-filled 32-page 
guide, just call your nearby United agent. He’s 
listed under “Movers” in the Yellow Pages. 


Need help in a hurry? 

m Use United's toll-free “HOTLINE” 
Md to get prompt, personalized assis- 
tance or answers to special questions. 
Just pick up a phone- anywhere in 
the country —and dial direct 0 
United's Bette Malone Information 
Center 800-325-3870 






United Van Lines 
We do MORE than get you there. 


“IN MISSO 
URI CALL COLLECT —(314) 326-3100 


How much 
the office copier be 


The copier, in its brief history, has earned a 
very enviable position among office machines: it is 
now taken for granted. 

In a way that's unfortunate 

Because all too often its problems and their 
solutions are taken for granted too. 

Bottlenecks? The solution is generally a 
bigger copier, or more copiers. Special features? 





The more the better. Costs? It's generally accepted 
there is only or 

Our point is, none of this is necessarily so. 

We have a total office experience that's in- 
valuable when it comes to matching a copier to 
your work flow 

And we have a pricing plar 
when it comes to controlling copy c: 


e way they can go 


that’s critical 





longercan 
taken for granted? 


Critical by the fact that it spells out exactly 
what the limits of your copier costs will be 

No matter how many copies you make 

If you'd like help in finding a better way to 
Manage your copying system, call our Office Prod- 
ucts Division. One of our Representatives will be 
happy to come in at your convenience 

And nothing will be taken for granted. 








Word Processing 





TAUBMAN & ALI AT DEER LAKE 


A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


For this week’s Sport preview of the George Foreman-Muham- 
mad Ali title fight in Zaire, Nairobi Bureau Chief Lee Griggs revis- 
ited the capital city of Kinshasa. When he was last there in 1962, the 
city was known as Léopoldville, the country was the Congo, and the 
story was about a bloody revolution. “Needless to say, things are 
much more pleasant today,” says Griggs. “The sight of a press card 
in the old days often provoked soldiers into prodding you with bay- 
onets or banging you in the kidneys with rifle butts. Today they 
wave you through roadblocks and even smile on occasion.” 

Griggs quickly learned, however, that many of the old frustrations 
of news gathering had persisted. “The telephone system remains a 
shambles, punctuality is still nonexistent, and appointments are sel- 
dom kept. The old Belgian bureaucracy has been embroidered upon 
and enhanced, and the matabish, or bribe, is still in full flower.” 

Meanwhile, in the U.S., other TIME correspondents interviewed 
members of Foreman’s fam- 
ily and reported on the spe- 
cial financial arrangements 
of this multimillion-dollar 
bout. Their files went to Se- 
nior Editor Laurence Barrett, 
Reporter-Researcher Jay 
Rosenstein, and Sport Editor 
Philip Taubman, who pre- 
pared to write this week's 
story by visiting both fighters 
at their U.S. training camps. 

“George Foreman is a 
private person who is clearly 
not comfortable in the pres- 
ence of inquiring reporters,” 
says Taubman. To penetrate 
that privacy, Taubman tried 
to corner his publicity-shy 
subject at his training camp 
in Pleasanton, Calif. For a week Taubman shadowed the champion 
during his daily workouts and while he played with his dogs and hors- 
es. One day after a home-cooked meal of frankfurters, the two sat 
down together in Foreman’s house while the champion watched and 
analyzed old fight films. “Foreman has a certain simple dignity about 
him,” reports Taubman, “an unpretentious quality that makes him a 
refreshing athlete.” 

If Taubman had difficulty getting Foreman to talk, Ali was hard 
to stop. At the challenger’s training camp in Deer Lake, Pa., Taub- 
man vainly tried to squeeze questions into Ali’s nonstop monologues. 
“Even at 6 in the morning when I joined him for his roadwork, he 
ended a three-mile run along a quiet country lane by showing me 
how he will beat Foreman. There, at a deserted intersection, Ali start- 
ed throwing jabs and combinations at me. Not close enough to reach 
me, but close enough to scare me.” Taubman may have flinched 
from Ali’s punches, but not from forecasting the challenger’s down- 
fall on Sept. 24. His prediction: “Foreman in six.” 


Rath P Darrow 
peer eae rs era 


KEN REGAM 
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AN UNRELIABLE WATCH CAN MAKE YOU UNRELIABLE. 


Your watch has done you in again 
everybody's fed up with your excuses 

To insure your dignity, not to mention your job, you need an 
Accutron® watch. 

It doesn’t have a mainspring that can get unsprung. Or a bal- 
ance wheel that can get unbalanced. 

It has a tuning fork movement quaranteed to tum in an honest 
days work to within a minute a joni 

Just match that record, and your worries are over. 


BULOVA ACCUTRON® 


For men and women 


: 25527. 14K solid gold $425. Right: #25818. 14K solid gold case and bracelet $1000 
You'll tind many other styles at fine jewelry and department stores. From $95. “Timekeeping will 
be adjusted to this tolerance, if necessary, if returned to Accutron dealer from whom purchased 
within one year from date of purchose.© Bulova Watch Co., Inc 











*car care 

* financing 

* avoiding a lemon 

* do-it-yourself maintenance 
* increasing gas mileage 

* insurance 

* leasing 


* finding a good mechanic 
* tuning engines 

* handling emergencies 

* cars of the future 

* the 9 essential systems 

* dealers’ true costs 

¢ defensive driving 


Deluxe oversized format; lavishly 
illustrated; $14.95 at bookstores 
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REYNOLDS IN THE LONGEST YARD 





Dirty Eleven 


THE LONGEST YARD 
Directed by ROBERT ALDRICH 
Screenplay by TRACY KEENAN WYNN 


Basically, The Longest Yard isacyn- 
ical, often brutal, crudely stated movie 
that blends two seemingly unmixable 
genres—the slice of sadistic prison life 
and the equally ancient tale of an 
underdog football team conquering im- 
possible odds to win the Big Game. 
What saves it, aside from good per- 
formances by Burt Reynolds and a thun- 
dering herd of supporting grotesques, 
is, of all things, a tough, tiny nut of 
valid social criticism. 

Reynolds plays a former star ex- 
pelled from pro football for shaving 
points, fired as a gigolo when he beats 
up his patroness and thrown into a pris- 
on that might give Papillon pause after 
he steals—and totals—her car. Indeed, 
his lot is even less happy than the typ- 
ical inmate's at Citrus State Prison. The 
warden, played by hard-eyed, mean- 
drawling Eddie Albert, is a football 
freak ready to do anything to get a na- 
tional championship for his semipro 
club, staffed by the guards. He asks 
Reynolds to help coach them. But the 
team captain is also captain of the 
guards, and jealous of his prerogatives. 
He suggests—with a few well-placed 
blows below the belt—that Reynolds 
turn down the warden’s kind offer. 

It’s off to that swamp, without which 
a prison movie is not complete and 
where we have all done too much hard 
time. Finally, a compromise is reached. 
Reynolds will organize, coach and star 
on a team of inmates who are sup- 





CINEMA 


posed to give the guards a tune-up game. 
Naturally, he recruits every psychopath 
in the slammer for his squad. Natu- 
rally, the game itself turns out to be 
more pier brawl than football—cruel 
but perhaps funnier than nice people 
like to admit. Naturally, when it looks 
as if the prisoners will win, Reynolds 
is asked to—and almost does—throw 
the game. Finally, he turns around and 
wins it when he realizes what a vic- 
tory will do for his fellow cons’ self-es- 
teem and dignity. Robert Aldrich, the 
hell-for-leather director of items like 
The Dirty Dozen, fills the sound track 
with the crunch of every bone, the sight 
track with every splat of blood he can 
manage—terrible stuff, but viscerally 
stimulating. In a simple-minded way, 
it is also very effective, literally ca- 
pable of making an audience stand up 
and cheer just as if they were in the 
stands at a real game. 

Yet there is that note of redeeming 
social value to contend with. Screen- 
writer Wynn (son of Keenan, grandson 
of Ed) has in the person of the warden 
wickedly parodied every businessman 
who ever exhorted his sales force with 
sporting metaphors, every overstuffed 
daddy who has lived out his fantasies 
of athletic glory by impersonating Vince 
Lombardi on a Little League field. The 
difference here is that the man has 
real guns, real power to extend and with- 
hold favors. He is a genuinely fright- 
ening cautionary figure. It is too bad 
that the lessons his behavior might teach 
are often lost in the uproar of a movie 
that most of the time caters to the low 


instincts it intermittently tries to 
criticize. ® Richard Schickel 
Account Overdrawn 

BANK SHOT 


Directed by GOWER CHAMPION 
Screenplay by WENDELL MAYES 


For a while there, it looked very 
much as if every third movie made in 
America had something to do with bust- 
ing into a well-armed fortress and mak- 
ing off with the swag. Now the heat is 
on a somewhat different theme—the 
catastrophe epic—and Bank Shot seems 
like the tag end of the old caper genre. 
It also looks much the worse for wear, 
and its Struggle to wring a few guffaws 
out of trampled material is something 
no one should have to watch. 

George C. Scott, perhaps hoping that 
no one will notice him, disinterestedly 
portrays a heist artist named Walter 
Upjohn Ballantine, who, in the words 
of an admirer, is the possessor of “the 
most spectacular rap sheet” in the FBI’s 
files. Among Ballantine’s most highly 
regarded credits are shanghaiing an oil 
tanker in mid-ocean and stealing a mil- 
lion dollars in nickels from the US. 
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mint. A crony named Al G. Karp, who = 
looks like a softball that sweats, springs 
him from the pen to enlist his help on 
a new scheme: to break a bank called 
Mission Bell in suburban Los Angeles 

This is a curious proposition, as Bal- 
lantine quickly notices, because the 
bank has not been built yet. Karp wants 
to knock over its temporary home, a 
modest but well-guarded house trailer 
This is no easy matter to begin with, 
but Ballantine and his five-thumbed cro- 
nies make it even harder than nec- 
essary. The gang includes a giggly jet- 
setler, an eXx-FBI agent who is Al G 
Karp’s nephew, a screwy mother and 
her manic son, and a black safecracker 
who wants to use his cut of the profits 
to run for mayor of Anaheim | 

This ill-assorted crew succeeds, 
barely, with the aid of many kind co- | 
incidences of plot and blasts of whim- 
sy all lifted from a Donald E, West- 
lake novel and curdled in shipment 
The actors perform with resolute lack 
of charm. Scott appears to be doing 
some sort of New Year's party imi- 
tation of Humphrey Bogart, an idea 
that consists entirely of petrifying his 
upper lip and pressing the dialogue out 
between the spaces in his teeth. The 
other members of the cast seem to have 
dropped by on their way to the un- 
employment office 

Near the beginning of the movie, 
it appears that Director Champion may 
have had some notion about making a 
comedy in which mechanical objects 
not actors, are the real farceurs. He 
mounts elaborate scenes of amuck 
earthmovers and bizarre automobile 
chases along the L.A. freeway. But these 


devices quickly give way to the intrac- 
table mechanics of the plot—plan, get 
the money and split. If a novel ap- 


O ‘TAR’ 


than the best-selling 
filter king 


According to latest U.S. Government Report 


Only 10 mg. ‘tar with famous Pall Mall flavor 


PALL MALL EXTRA MILD . ..“tar" 10. mg.—nicotine, 0.7 mg 
Best-selling filter king......"tar” 19 mg.—nicotine, 1.3 mg. 
Of all brands, Jowest....... “tar” 1mg.—nicotine, 0.1 mg 











Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





SCOTT IN BANK SHOT 


End of the caper 10 mg. “tar,” 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report MARCH ‘74. 
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upp-hose 
that looks as good 
as it feels. 





It’s the natty pattern that makes them different. 
Makes them look like the best-looking non-support socks. 
But don’t let those good looks fool you. T 
genuine, famous Supp-hose. With the two-way rib that helps 


ease aches and pains. Su 


Look good, feel good. 


§ Kayser Roth 














Bats in the Attic 


CHRISTINA 
Directed by PAUL KRASNY 
Screenplay by TREVOR WALLACE 


Some movies are like sloppy crimes 
—they leave easy clues all around. In 
the case of this walleyed exercise in ter- 
ror, we are presented with a down-at- 
the-heels aircraft designer (Peter Has- 
kell) accosted by a regal beauty down 
at the local unemployment office. All 
pretense of reality having been thus jet- 
tisoned, the beauty (Barbara Parkins) 
offers an unconventional proposal. Over 
a fancy meal, she suggests that they 
marry for strictly business reasons. The 
Immigration Department is hassling her 

beauty is no barrier when the Gov- 
ernment sees its duty—and the only 
way she can stay in the country is as 
the wife of an American citizen. The 
designer accepts the proposal, persuaded 
by the offer of a $25,000 fee and fre- 
quent flashes of cleavage from the other 
side of the table. After that comes the 
familiar crescendo of scare scenes. Par- 
kins evaporates, but the bewitched Has- 
kell traces her to a secluded—is there 
any other kind—mansion, where he 
is promptly zapped. That is  fol- 
lowed by a defenestration, a compli- 
cated underworld search and a huge 
conflagration 

The movie was made in Canada, al- 
though its only real scenery is provid- 
ed by Parkins’ planes and valleys. Has- 
kell, a displaced person from television, 
wears a wardrobe apparently tailored 
to suit his origins. He looks like a liv- 
ing test pattern ®j.c 





HASKELL & PARKINS IN CHRISTINA 
Crescendo of scares 











Someone you love has had a heart attack. 
Youcan panic.Or you can save his life. 


It happens with terrifying sudden- 
ness. What do you do? Try and com- 
fort him? Call for help? Call a doctor 
and hope he arrives in time? 

There's no adequate preparation 
for a moment like this. But you can do 
something besides standing by 
helplessly. 

You don't have to be a doctor to 
save someone's life. If a heart attack 
victim is attended to within the first 
two minutes, his chances of survival 
are still good. And to help him, all you 
need is a little training. 


Weld like to urge you to get that 
training. Before you need it. 

There’ a life-saving technique 
currently being used with great 
success by hospitals and by rescue 
squads. It’s called Cardio-Pulmonary 
Resuscitation (CPR), but don’t be 
scared off by the name. It can be 
learned in as little as 3 hours. 

We can’t teach CPR, but there 
are many qualified organizations who 
can —your local Heart Association 
and Red Cross among them. Contact 
one of these. And if you write us, we'll 


send along a wallet-sized card de- 
scribing the elementary steps of the 
CPR procedure. Write:“CPR? 
Metropolitan Life, One Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010. 

Our interest in this is simple. At 
Metropolitan Life, everything we do 
is connected with people's futures. 
And making sure those futures are 
not only secure, but long. 


&¢ Metropolitan Life 


Where the future is now 


Pd 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Shortfall 


Glum economic prognostications 
abound, but when New York Stock Ex- 
change Chairman James J. Needham 
spoke before the Economic Club of De- 
troit last week, his predictions were gar- 
gantuan as well as dire. Using figures 
based on an N.Y.S.E. study, Needham es- 
timated that U.S. capital demands 
through 1985 will amount to a cumu- 
lative total of $4.7 trillion. During the 
same period, he argued, the economy's 
savings potential will only amount to a 
bit more than $4 trillion. The probable 
result: a capital shortfall of $650 billion. 
That figure, says Needham, “represents 
the projected gap between the domestic 
supply of investment capital expected to 
be available between 1974 and 1985, and 
the amount of investment capital that, 
in the absence of a gift from heaven, 
will be needed to meet our national eco- 
nomic requirements.” 

How does $650 billion translate into 
the staff and stuff of American life? 
Needham points out that such a sum is 
enough to buy two new cars for every 
American family, or provide new hous- 
ing for the entire populations of the 
twelve largest U'S. cities, or feed every 
person in the U.S. for 2% years. Need- 
ham makes it clear, of course, that the 
gap will never really show up, but will in- 
stead take the form of soaring interest 
rates, burgeoning unemployment and 
rampant inflation. The actuality is hard- 
ly consoling. Nor are current market 
conditions. The Dow Jones industrial 
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average of stocks plummeted 51 points 
for the week, to a close of 621—the mar- 
ket’s lowest point since November 1962. 
At that level, the collapse has wiped out 
15 years of investment gains, and the av- 
erage is no higher than it was in early 
1959. 


Fertility Right 


Rabbi Adam Fisher of Temple Isa- 
iah in Stony Brook, L.I., decided that 
his temple’s lawn was as good a place 
as any to begin righting a great wrong. 
The rabbi read not long ago that a se- 
vere fertilizer shortage is one cause of 
famine in sub-Saharan Africa and In- 
dia. He was shocked to learn that Amer- 
icans annually keep their lawns and 
shrubs verdant with the help of 
3 million tons of fertilizer, slightly more 
than the entire supply that was avail- 
able to India to grow food during 1973 

“I said, wait a minute, how can a 
person in good conscience pour all that 
fertilizer on his lawn?” Fisher recalls 
He drafted a resolution to the temple’s 
board of directors, asking them to cut 
back on the temple’s use of fertilizer 
and urge members of the congregation 
to do likewise. Fisher does not really 
expect homeowners to cut their fer- 
tilizer usage, and he holds out only lim- 
ited hope that a letter-writing campaign 
urging a similar course of action on 
the Government will bear much fruit. 
At best, the savings in fertilizer would 
make only a dent in the world’s food 
problems. But it is reassuring that small 
acts of conscience can still take root 
and prosper. 
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Chancy Undertakings 


A rather lucky 13 states have a gen- 
erally painless form of taxation: the lot- 
tery. With tickets usually selling for 50¢ 
or $1, lotteries drum up huge state rev- 
enues. About half is spent on education, 
aid to the aged or other worthy purpos- 
es, and the rest is for prizes and oper- 
ating expenses. Michigan has grossed 
$260 million since it started a lottery 
two years ago, and Pennsylvania each 
year sells $132 million worth of tickets. 
New York’s annual ticket sales total 
$118 million; New Jersey's come to $112 
million and Massachusetts’ add up to 
$76 million 

But there is one serious problem: 
all the lotteries may well be illegal. 
U.S. law appears to forbid the use of 
the mails or federally chartered banks 
in running lotteries. Attorney General 
William Saxbe, who is not opposed to 
lotteries but wants to uphold the letter 
of the law, recently summoned officials 
from the 13 states to Washington and 
served notice that within 90 days they 
must either petition Congress to ex- 
empt the lotteries from federal law or 
face court action. Congress has stalled 
on similar proposals 30 times in the 
past ten years. Failing a congressional 
move, lottery officials will either have 
to avoid the mails and stop using banks 
for distribution of tickets, or face the 
fact that their unlucky number has come 
up. That would be a shame, because 
the lotteries have proved to be more 
than a safe bet for supporting state 
services and easing the taxpayer's 
burden 
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The Fallout from Ford’s Rush to Pardon 


Throughout the most painful week 
of Gerald Ford’s fledgling presidency, 
public protest continued to batter the 
White House. Far from easing after the 
first shock of Ford’s precipitate pardon 
of Richard Nixon for any and all fed- 
eral crimes committed during his pres- 
idency, the controversy grew. It was fed 
partly by Ford’s refusal to explain fur- 
ther his mysterious reversal on his Ex- 
ecutive intervention, partly by White 
House fumbling on whether all the oth- 
er Watergate offenders might also be 
pardoned. Ford’s inexperienced aides 
—almost all of whom had opposed the 
timing of the pardon—were left scram- 
bling futilely to justify the President’s 
action 

Squandered Trust. There was as 
yet no evidence that Ford’s motives were 
other than high-minded and merciful. 
Indeed, some of the criticisms of his ac- 
tion were overwrought and hysterical 
Suggestions that justice was dead in the 
US. or that Ford’s Administration had 
been irrevocably compromised were ex- 
aggerations. Nevertheless, Ford’s first 
major decision raised disturbing ques- 
tions about his judgment and his lead- 
ership capabilities, and called into ques- 
tion his competence. He had apparently 
needlessly, even recklessly, squandered 
some of that precious public trust that 
is so vital to every President. By asso- 
ciating himself so personally with the 
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welfare of his discredited predecessor, 
he had allowed himself to be tainted by 
Watergate—a national scandal that the 
courts, prosecutors and Congress had la- 
bored so long and effectively to expose 
and resolve 

Thus, barely a month into his pres- 
idency, Gerald Ford found himself 
jecred by a crowd of pardon protesters 
outside a hotel in Pittsburgh, where he 
addressed a conference on urban trans- 
portation. They waved signs bearing 
such taunts as THE COUNTRY WON'T 
STAND FOR IT—a mockery of Ford’s 
declaration about a pardon for Nixon, 
which Ford made during the Senate 
hearings to confirm him as Vice Pres- 
ident. In an otherwise pleasant outing 
to help dedicate a World Golf Hall of 
Fame in Pinehurst, N.C., Ford faced 
more banners: IS NIXON ABOVE THE 
LAW? and JAIL CROOKS, NOT RESISTERS 
Outside the White House, some 250 
pickets from George Washington Uni- 
versity lofted a bedsheet with the words 
PROMISE ME PARDON AND I'LL MAKE 
YOU PRESIDENT—a reference to a wide- 
spread cynical suspicion that Nixon as 
President had exacted a pledge of a par- 
don from Ford before naming him Vice 
President and putting him in the line of 
succession 

The protest was not of Nixonian or 
Johnsonian proportions or acidity, but 
it was in sharp contrast to the near- 





universal era of good feeling that char- 
acterized Ford’s first four weeks in office 
A Gallup poll commissioned by the New 
York Times last week showed an alarm- 
ing drop in Ford’s popularity. From a 
rating of 71% approval three weeks be- 
fore the pardon, he had skidded so that 
only 49% rated him as doing either a 
“fair” or “good” job. Unlike Nixon’s 
White House aides, Ford's staff report- 
ed the extent of adverse telegrams and 
mail. More than 30,000 comments were 
received, and they ran about 6 to | 
against Ford’s decision. Telephone call- 
ers were less critical; slightly more fa- 
vored Ford's stand than opposed it 

Premature and Unwise. Of par- 
ticular significance were the protests of 
judges, legal scholars, lawyers and po- 
litical scientists who viewed the pardon- 
ing of Nixon as an arbitrary assault, 
however unintended, on basic principles 
of justice. By a vote of 347 to 169, the 
California State Bar Association de- 
nounced the pardon as violating the 
tenet “that all persons stand equal be- 
fore the law” and claimed that it threat- 
ened to “undermine” the “American 
system of justice.” Leaders of the City 
Bar Association of New York charged 
that Ford had acted “prematurely and 
unwisely” and bluntly urged him to 
“permit the administration of justice to 
proceed without further hindrance.’ 

The pardon power, exercised by the 
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President when federal law is involved 
and by Governors for state offenses, is 
commonplace in the U.S. The Justice 
Department gets some 1,000 applica- 
tions for pardon each year. The depart- 
ment normally reviews each case, con- 
sults with the attorney who prosecuted 
the case and the judge who sentenced 
the offender, then recommends approval 
or denial to the President. 

Few Precedents. Although presi- 
dential authority to pardon a person be- 
fore he is charged with a crime seems 
to have been established by precedent, 
it has rarely been exercised. Most par- 
dons are granted after conviction or 
after a person has served part of a pris- 
on term. Usually they are awarded to re- 
store full civil rights to a convict so that 
he may be employed in certain business- 
es operating under government licenses 
(such as bars and banks). Federal rules 


normally require an applicant to wait 
until three years after his conviction or 
release from prison to apply for a par- 
don. But in certain cases, such as those 
involving a public trust, the wait is usu- 
ally five years. Since pretrial pardon is 
so rare, there are few precedents in 
which pardoning one member of an al- 
leged conspiracy has affected the trial 
of others. Often, of course, one conspir- 
ator is granted immunity so that his tes- 
timony can be used against other 
defendants. 

A surprising number of local judges 
cited the Nixon pardon as prompting 
them to treat offenders leniently. Los 
Angeles Municipal Judge Gilbert Alston 
ordered the release of a Viet Nam vet- 
eran who had held three hostages at 
rifle-point in Griffith Park during an al- 
leged “combat flashback.” Explained 
the judge: “Ifa man who almost wrecked 





the country can be pardoned, this de- 
fendant can be released to get proper 
treatment.” The release was counter- 
manded by a higher judge. County Judge 
Kirk Smith pardoned two traffic law vi- 
olators in Grand Forks, N.D., as “an 
act of clemency” in response to Ford’s 
action. Federal Judge Marvin Frankel 
reduced a 30-day sentence for a New 
York tax evader to a $1,000 fine on 
grounds that potential charges against 
Nixon involved far greater underpay- 
ments of taxes. From his federal district 
court bench in Chicago, Judge Hubert 
Will deplored the notion “that political 
criminals can get away with more than 
other criminals.” 

Serious Disappointment. It was 
obvious that Ford, by pardoning Nix- 
on, had failed to achieve his professed 
desire to end “the bad dreams” of Wa- 
tergate. Many Republicans who had ini- 


Whatever the justification for the 
presidential pardon of Richard Nixon, 
President Ford erred grievously in sanc- 
tioning an agreement that gives Nixon 
control over access to his tapes and pa- 
pers. Under its terms, only Nixon has 
the right to authorize the special pros- 
ecutor or anyone else to examine the 
vast, as yet largely untapped documen- 
tation of the Nixon years in the White 
House. Government permission is not 
required, though the Government is al- 
lowed to object on national security or 
other grounds to giving someone access 
to any of the materials. 

The deal does nothing to prevent 
Nixon from contesting in the courts fur- 
ther efforts to get to the bottom of the 
scandals known collectively as Water- 
gate. Given the ex-President’s refusal to 
admit any guilt, he may indeed do ev- 
erything to prevent access. For the sake 
of history and for the nation’s peace of 
mind, justice should be seen to have been 
done in Nixon's case; the full and final 
record should be laid bare, as it was in 
Spiro Agnew’s removal from office. 

Ford’s agreement with Nixon on the 
tapes, coupled with the pardon’s elim- 
ination of any future disclosures in a trial 
of Nixon, makes it less likely that the 
record will ever be revealed. Special 
Prosecutor Leon Jaworski’s final report 
will probably include some new details 
about Watergate but not all of the un- 
told story. What can be done? 

The pardon is irreversible, but Ford 
could revoke the tapes agreement. That 
would be the simplest solution. Ford 
seemed unlikely to negate the deal will- 
ingly, but many lawyers doubt its legal- 
ity and expect it to be challenged in the 
courts. Jaworski would be in the best po- 
sition to mount such a challenge. Indeed, 
at his request, the White House decided 
to halt the transfer of the tapes and doc- 


Getting At the Truth of Watergate 


uments to Nixon at least temporarily. 
But if the agreement stands, other means 
must be found to pry loose what still 
needs to be known. 

In the first shocked reaction to 
Ford's deal with Nixon, there were some 
too-hasty proposals. One was that the 
Watergate grand jury be asked to go 
ahead and investigate and indict Nixon 
despite the pardon. Jaworski promptly 
and properly rejected that. Another was 
that Congress revive the impeachment 
proceedings and complete the formal 
record of Nixon’s wrongdoing as Pres- 
ident. House Judiciary Committee 
Chairman Peter Rodino just as prompt- 
ly and properly dismissed that notion. 
Both ideas are flawed because they 
would involve employing constitutional 
processes for purposes other than the 
ones for which they were intended. The 
approaches would thus abuse those pro- 
cesses and, if Nixon resisted, might well 
be found invalid by the courts. 

But at least three promising avenues 
do remain for getting at the truth of 
Watergate: 

CRIMINAL TRIALS AND CIVIL SUITS. 
The courts offer many oppor- 
tunities for uncovering new 
details. More subpoenas 
could be issued to Nixon for 
tapes and documents needed 
as evidence in the criminal 
trials of his associates in the 
scandals, and the courts will 
certainly be sympathetic to 
such requests. Much further 
detail—though no bombshell 
revelations—is expected 
from the 55 tapes that the 
Supreme Court forced Nixon 
to produce for the cover-up 
trial of six former aides, 
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which begins Oct. 1 in Washington. 

Nixon has been subpoenaed as a wit- 
ness at the trial and perhaps may be 
called to testify in others. Legal experts 
believe that, for the most part, the par- 
don ended his right to refuse to testify 
on the grounds of self-incrimination. He 
can now plead that Fifth Amendment 
right only if his answers could be used 
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tially supported the decision soon real- 
ized that it had revived Watergate as a 
political issue and could only help their 
Democratic foes in the November elec- 
tions. They were incensed about the sud- 
den reappearance of the issue just when 
they thought it had been banished by 
Nixon’s departure. Theologians criti- 
cized the manner in which Ford linked 
his decision to prayers and “the laws of 
God.” Similarly, in a typical riposte, 
Senator Sam Ervin noted that Nixon 
had not been required to admit his guilt 
in return for the pardon, and added: 
“The pardon power vested in the Pres- 
ident exceeds that of the Almighty, who 
apparently cannot pardon a sinner un- 
less the sinner first repents” (see TIME 
ESSAY page 35). 

Probably the most widespread con- 
tinuing reaction, however, was one of 
disappointment in Ford, who had 


moved so swiftly to heal the nation’s 
wounds caused by Watergate and the 
Viet Nam War. Now, unfairly but in- 
evitably, his previously announced in- 
tention of seeking leniency for draft 
evaders and war deserters was seen by 
many as a calculated move to make a 
Nixon pardon more palatable. Those 
somewhat jesting earlier cracks about 
Ford’s intellect were now reviewed in a 
more serious light. How could he have 
failed to perceive the ramifications—le- 
gal, political and moral—of his decision? 

Muffin Theory. Undermined, too, 
was the pleasant notion that Ford, a di- 
rect, uncomplicated Midwesterner who 
used to prepare his own breakfast, is 
wholly unlike those crafty politicians 
who maneuver for personal prestige and 
luxuries during careers on either coast. 
Columnist George Will thus notes the 
death of the “English Muffin Theory of 





History ... that a President who toasts 
his own English muffins for breakfast is 
somehow different from the general cut 
of politicians.” 

Was Ford just another devious pol- 
itician? Particularly among the young, 
the answer was a disquietingly preva- 
lent yes. NIXON, FORD, ROCKY, THE 
SAME OLD SHIT, declared the complaint 
stenciled on an American flag at the 
University of Wisconsin. The Nixon 
pardon coming on the same day as Evel 
Knievel’s canyon plunge, declared Wis- 
consin Student Michael Stiklstad, 
amounted to “the two biggest rip-offs of 
the public in one day in the history of 
the country.” 

Neither Ford nor his shaken staff 
moved effectively to calm the contro- 
versy or dispel the doubts about the way 
in which the President had reached his 
decision. For a time, the initial confu- 



























against him in some future state pros- 
ecution, which seems to be a rather re- 
mote possibility. Thus, scholars like 
Harvard Law Professor Alan Dersho- 
witz expect “a gushing forth” of new ev- 
idence about Watergate from the trials. 
In addition, private citizens claiming 
injury because of Watergate activities 
may well sue Nixon for damages. Der- 
showitz anticipates a number of lawsuits 
against the former President from “peo- 
ple who were surveilled, audited, wire- 
tapped and so on.” The plaintiffs will 
doubtless seek to subpoena evidence and 
force testimony from Nixon. 

But court cases will probably pro- 
vide only fragments of the secret parts 
of Watergate. The reason: Nixon can 
be required to provide only evidence and 
testimony that is relevant to each case. 
In the end, much of Watergate would 
probably still be hidden. 

A COMMISSION. Ford could 
appoint a commission to lay bare 
the full Watergate story, much 
as the Warren Commission (of 
which Ford was a member) stud- 
ied the assassination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. From Congress, 
the commission could obtain 
subpoena power to compel Nix- 
on and his former associates to 
testify and surrender all of the 
evidence in their possession. 
Congress could also give the 
commission authority to grant 
witnesses immunity from pros- 
ecution so that Nixon’s former 
aides, like himself, could not re- 
fuse to testify on the basis of con- 
stitutional rights against self- 
incrimination. 

Nixon could still refuse to 
comply with the commission’s 
subpoenas on grounds of Exec- 
utive privilege. But he used that 
argument twice as President in 
his court fights over evidence 
—and lost both times. Ford, 
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however, has shown no sign of being in 
the mood to create such a commission. 

A CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE. 
Congress could appoint a special com- 
mittee, reactivate the Senate Watergate 
Committee or give an existing commit- 
tee the authority to go after the remain- 
ing evidence to write a definitive his- 
tory of Watergate. Such a congressional 
inquiry has already been discussed by 
several Democratic Senators, among 
them Edward Kennedy of Massachu- 
setts, Walter Mondale of Minnesota and 
Adlai Stevenson III of Illinois. 

The committee could be given the 
power to issue subpoenas and grant im- 
munity from prosecution. There is prec- 
edent for Nixon to refuse to cooperate 
with a committee on grounds of Exec- 
utive privilege. In 1953, President Tru- 
man cited the privilege in turning back 
a subpoena from the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee. But the com- 
mittee was investigating one of his ap- 
pointments as President, and not his 
involvement in a_ well-documented 
criminal conspiracy, as is the case with 
Nixon. 

New York Attorney and Princeton 
Professor Sidney Davis, an expert on 
congressional investigations, believes 
that “in terms of effective fact-finding, 
Congress has no peer.” Further, a con- 
gressional committee would be wholly 
independent of Ford, which the Pres- 
ident might welcome. Adds Constitu- 
tional Scholar Philip Kurland of the 
University of Chicago: “Depending on 
the committee’s makeup and its financ- 
ing, it could be very effective. Sam Ervin 
{who is retiring as a Senator] could be 
hired as counsel.” There is a satisfying 
Shakespearean symmetry to the whim- 
sical thought that the man responsible 
for many of the early Watergate chap- 
ters might get a chance to write the last 
one as well. In any event, someone must 
do it before, as Ford said, the book can 
be truly and well closed on Watergate. 
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NIXON ATTORNEY MILLER 
Nixon had no leverage, but Ford yielded. 


sion was compounded. Ford authorized 
his acting press secretary, Jack Hush- 
en, to inform reporters that the “entire 
matter” of pardoning all Watergate de- 
fendants, including those already con- 
victed or imprisoned, was “under study,” 
Incredulous, Chicago Daily News Re- 
porter Peter Lisagor asked: “Is the 
White House aware of the impact of this 
statement?” Hushen assured him that 
il was. 

Trial Balloon. For nearly 24 hours, 
the White House let be proclaimed the 
astounding possibility that all of the 26 
months and millions of dollars spent in 
the painstaking investigation and pros- 
ecution of the Watergate crimes were 
about to be cast aside merely to spare 
Citizen Nixon further anguish. Most 
alarmed was Special Prosecutor Leon 
Jaworski’s staff, which had already lost 
one of its stars, Counsel Philip Laco- 
vara, 31, who quit because of the Nixon 
pardon. Hasty calls were placed to 
Ford’s top counsel, Philip Buchen, who 
professed surprise that any such study 
was under way. Later he assured the Ja- 
worski prosecutors that no blanket par- 
dons were imminent. 

President Ford finally authorized an 
official announcement that there would 
be no wholesale pardons. All that had 
been meant, it was explained, was that 
individual requests for pardons would be 
considered in the customary manner 
when and if they arose. If that was true, 
neither Ford nor his aides had tried to 
make it clear earlier, and the confusion 
naturally raised suspicions that the blan- 
ket-pardon idea might have been float- 
ed as a trial balloon. It was promptly 
shot down by a new wave of protest, in- 
cluding an overwhelming (55 to 24) 
sense-of-the-Senate resolution that no 
further presidential pardons be given in 
any Watergate case until trials have 
been completed. 

The only justification cited by the 
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White House for raising the idea of more 
pardons was that Mrs. John Dean had 
suggested clemency for her imprisoned 
husband, Nixon’s former counsel, who 
was one of the first Watergate conspir- 
ators to cooperate with investigators 
But that too represented sloppy Ford 
staff work, since Mrs. Dean had not yet 
made any such official request. She had 
merely issued a slatement protesting 
that all of the Watergate families had 
suffered along with the Nixons, and that 
Dean had been among those who had 
told the truth—‘and that is something 
we have yet to hear from Mr. Nixon.” 

Later, the inside White House ver- 
sion was that Hushen had been hurried- 
ly shoehorned in between other Ford ap- 
pointments to ask how he should reply 
to any press questions about Mrs. Dean’s 
statement. Believing that it involved a 
pardon request, Ford replied quickly: 
“Just say it’s under consideration.” An- 
other aide suggested that this implied 
positive action, and Ford, again reply- 
ing too quickly, added: “Okay, say 
‘under study,’ and don’t say any more.” 
Hushen followed those instructions lit- 
erally, and thus the initial misunder- 
standing arose. That does not, however, 
explain why it was not more quickly 
cleared up 

Issues Linked. Ford also appeared 
to be indecisive over the controversial 
question of a conditional amnesty for 
Viet Nam War service evaders. His staff 
first revealed last week that his an- 
nouncement on the nature of his pro- 
posed leniency, which had been sched- 
uled for Tuesday, had been postponed 
“indefinitely.” The explanation was that 
Ford had not had time to complete his 
plans, which were turning out to be 
“more complex” than had been expect- 
ed. The widespread assumption was that 
he did not want to create a new furor 
by applying stiff conditions to the war 
objectors’ amnesty when he had just giv- 





en Nixon a “full, free and absolute” par- 
don. Despite the vast differences be- 
tween the two issues, they had become 
practically and politically linked. That 
fact of life was recognized by the White 
House in scheduling a Ford press con- 
ference for this week: Hushen suggested 
that questions on both the reasons for 
pardoning Nixon and Ford’s amnesty 
plans would be welcomed. 

That press conference can hardly 
occur too soon. It was Ford's failure to 
explain fully the timing of his pardon 
of Nixon that raised most doubts about 
Ford’s candor and perceptiveness, as 
well as questions about the competence 
of his staff in handling a White House 
crisis. All last week, Ford had almost 
nothing to say publicly about his deci- 
sion, beyond a stoic “I knew it would 
be controversial.” His aides concede, 
however, that the magnitude of the up- 
roar had not been anticipated. At first, 
Ford's longtime friend and adviser Bu- 
chen said that he simply had “nothing 
to add” to Ford’s Sunday announcement 
of why he had acted before Nixon was 
even charged with a crime. At the least, 
it would seem, Ford should have waited 
until a jury in the impending trial of six 
Nixon associates had been sequestered 
and thus could not be influenced. 

Ford's explanation of the pardon on 
that Sunday, while strong on sentiment, 
simply did not sound well-reasoned. He 
said that he had learned that it might 
take a year or more for Nixon to be 
brought to trial and all appeals exhaust- 
ed, and that even then the courts might 
rule that Nixon had not had a fair trial. 
Meanwhile “ugly passions would again 
be aroused, our people would again be 
polarized in their opinions, and the cred- 
ibility of our free institutions of Gov- 
ernment would again be challenged at 
home and abroad.” It was time, Ford 
said, to “firmly shut and seal this book” 
to achieve “domestic tranquillity.” 

Cooled Passions. Thus Ford 
rationalized that a Nixon pardon would 
contribute to “the greatest good of all 
the people of the United States,” his 
overriding aim. Yet the Nixon pardon 
raised far graver questions about “the 
credibility of our free institutions” than 
would a proper and probably illuminat- 
ing trial. One of the few consolations in 
the entire Watergate affair had been that 
those institutions had persevered against 
the most calculated cover-up efforts of 
the highest official in the land; now the 
judicial process was being aborted in 
Nixon’s favor 

In all probability, public passions 
would have cooled in that long period 
before Nixon came to trial, rather than 
have been heightened by the suspense. 
The Watergate specifics readily become 
garbled as time passes, and an open- 
minded jury could probably have been 
selected by then. No trial has ever been 
precluded in the U.S. because of prej- 
udicial publicity and the consequent in- 
ability to select a jury. Nixon would sure- 
ly have receded somewhat in public 
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consciousness. The trial of a former 
President, while sensational for a time, 
would be far less traumatic than the im- 
peachment of a sitting President. Nor 
did the pardon really “shut the book.” 
In fact, it has inspired new proposals 
for pursuing the full truth of Watergate 
(see box page 12). 

Ford might well have waited at least 
until indictments against Nixon were 
drawn, and detailed charges were on the 
public record, and then granted the par- 
don. While that would undoubtedly have 
drawn a heavy protest too, supporting 
the contention of Ford’s aides that act- 
ing later might have been even more dif- 


ficult, it would have spared Nixon the 
agony of a trial. The former President's 
surviving admirers would have resented 
his being grilled under oath in a court 
of law. 

Ford’s concern for Nixon's welfare 
was a more credible reason for the tim- 
ing of the pardon. Accusations were 
hanging over Nixon’s head “like a 
sword,” Ford said, “and threaten his 
health as he tries to reshape his life.” If 
he was prosecuted, he “would be cru- 
elly and excessively penalized” and 
“Richard Nixon and his loved ones have 
suffered enough,” concluded the Pres- 
ident. Nixon has certainly suffered in 
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being forced out of office, of course, but 
election to that office is a public trust, 
nota position to which any man or wom- 
an can claim entitlement. Nor does the 
pardon really end Nixon’s suffering. He 
must still testify in the conspiracy trial 
and can be prosecuted if he fails to tes- 
ufy truthfully. 

Nonetheless, Nixon did gain a great 
deal in having the burden of prosecu- 
tion lifted. As many Watergate defen- 
dants can testify, the astonishing costs 
of high-level legal defense are them- 
selves a punishment. Sources close to Ja- 
worski’s Office report that the conspiracy 
case against Nixon was virtually “iron- 




















Nixon: Depressed and Ill 


In the debate over President Ford’s pardon of his pre- 
decessor, the question of Richard Nixon's health emerged 
last week as a tantalizing issue. What role Nixon’s mental 
and physical condition played in Ford's decision, and indeed 
what that condition was, were topics of conflicting reports 
and endless speculation. At week’s end one fact became 
known: in a new attack of thrombophlebitis, Nixon has an- 
other painful blood clot in his left leg. 

When he announced the pardon, Ford spoke of the al- 
legations and accusations against Nixon as a threat to his 
health. Within the White House there was—and is—a wide- 
spread conviction that Nixon's state of health is precarious, 
and this view was apparently a factor in the President's de- 
cision to grant the pardon now. A report that Julie Nixon Ei- 
senhower had made a tearful plea to Ford on her father’s 
behalf was emphatically denied by her husband David, but 
other intermediaries could have brought Ford such a mes- 
sage. The President may also have been influenced by news- 
paper reports that Nixon was “terribly depressed.” 

. 

Two days after the pardon, Tricia Nixon Cox’s husband 
Edward telephoned the Associated Press to report that the for- 
mer President “is in a deep depression” despite the pardon. 
Cox would not allow his name to be used in the report. Later 
in the week, David Eisenhower focused on his father-in-law’s 
physical condition, which he said was poor. 

Seeking sun and solace, Nixon had moved from one op- 
ulent California fortress to another. Just before the pardon 
was announced, he and Pat left fog-shrouded San Clemente 
and drove 150 miles east to the 200-acre Palm Springs estate 
of his friend Walter Annenberg, U.S. Ambassador to Britain. 
But his swollen and painful leg kept Nixon indoors, away 
from the 18-hole golf course and eleven gravity-fed lakes and 
pools. On Thursday night two helicopters carried the former 
President and his entourage back to San Clemente. The next 
morning Nixon’s personal physician, Dr. Walter Tkach, flew 
in from Washington. 

Tkach announced that he had found a new blood clot in 
Nixon’s upper left leg. In an interview to be published next 
week in Medical World News, Tkach recalls that Nixon had 
had thrombophlebitis “at least once before, in the same place, 
in the same leg.” Tkach says that he had feared a recurrence, 
especially because his stubborn patient refused to wear the 
elastic bandage he prescribed. Tkach also complained that 
“I can’t get this man near a hospital,” and he had no success 
on that score last week. 

Nixon’s ailment is a common one that annually afflicts 
more than 300,000 Americans. Thrombophlebitis is an in- 
fiammation of a vein (phlebitis) accompanied by a clot (throm- 
bus) that has formed in the vein. It may occur anywhere in 
the body, but is most common in the legs, where clots seem 
to form more easily. People who sit or stand for long periods 
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are particularly susceptible, as are patients recovering from 
childbirth or surgery—one reason doctors get them out of 
bed as soon as possible. Once one is afflicted, however, bed 
rest (with the limb elevated) is usually the best therapy. 

Anticoagulant drugs are often used to keep the clot from 
growing and therefore allowing it to be reabsorbed or to stay 
“fixed” to the vein wall, as Nixon’s earlier clot has done. Al- 
though not in itself a serious ailment, if the deep veins are in- 
volved, thrombophlebitis can be dangerous because of the 
threat that a piece of the clot may break off and travel to the 
lungs, possibly causing death. 

Nixon’s mental and emotional state is difficult to assess, 
and is still the subject of conflicting reports. “Everyone is 
searching for clues,” David Eisenhower told TIME last week. 
“He walked the Red Beach alone countless times in his 54 
years as President. That he is walking the Red Beach in soli- 
tude now does not mean that he is a 
broken man.” Those who visit Nixon 
to discuss future projects such as his 
memoirs or the Nixon Foundation 
have found him “direct of mind” and 
“alert,” but others describe him as 
“deeply depressed” and “very tired” 
and occasionally distracted. 

On returning from San Clemente, 
Dr. Tkach provided the most pessimis- 
tic assessment of all. Nixon “is a rav- 
aged man who has lost the will to 
fight,” he said. Tkach added that he 
had agreed to let Nixon stay at home 
because the former President had told 
him: “If I go into the hospital, I'll nev- 
er come out alive.” 


NIXON ON THE BEACH NEAR VENTURA, CALIF., LAST MONTH 
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clad” and conviction was almost a cer- 
tainty. Being pronounced guilty by a jury 
would clearly have been an additional, 
if justifiable humiliation for Nixon. So 
Nixon does benefit greatly from Ford’s 
generosity. But the absence of any ad- 
mission of criminal guilt by Nixon and 
the granting to him of practical control 
over all his tapes and presidential pa- 
pers leaves serious, unanswered ques- 
tions about precisely how, if at all, the 
nation benefits. 

Gradually, and chiefly through Bu- 
chen, there emerged some additional but 
still unsatisfactory explanations of the 
Ford decision. When Ford contended at 
his Aug. 28 press conference that it 
would be “unwise and untimely” for him 
to pardon Nixon before any charges had 
been brought against him, aides said that 
he was simply unaware he had the pow- 
er to pardon before indictment, trial and 
conviction. Just two days later, on Aug. 
30, he asked Buchen to study that ques- 
tion. Buchen quickly discovered, as any 
reader of informed legal speculation in 
newspaper accounts at the time had also 
learned, that Presidents had exerted 
such power in the past. According to 
this explanation, Ford had also been in- 
formed that Jaworski was about to in- 
dict Nixon for a whole series of crimes. 
Since there was doubt that the ex- 
President could get a fair trial, and 
since Ford had decided in any 
case to pardon Nixon at some 
point, there was no reason to wait. 
“Mercy is never untimely,” said 
Buchen. 

Single Indictment. The Ford 
aides said that they could not ex- 
plain his insertion of a reference 
to Nixon’s health in the pardon 
announcement. The advance text 
did not contain it. They were 
aware that Ford had been con- 
cerned about published reports of 
Nixon's moody emotional state, 
but they insisted that neither the 
physical nor mental health of the 
former President was the major 
influence on the timing of the 
pardon. 

There were problems with 
these explanations. The presiden- 
tial pardoning power, including 
Nixon's authority to pardon him- 
self before leaving office, had been 
widely discussed, so it seemed un- 
likely that Ford was all that un- 
aware of his authority. Jaworski, 
moreover, was not poised to throw the 
book at Nixon. He was prepared to seek 
a single indictment for conspiring to ob- 
struct justice in the cover-up—but not 
until the conspiracy-trial jury had been 
selected and sequestered. To the con- 
trary, Jaworski had submitted to the 
White House, at Buchen’s request, a 
memo from his top deputy, Henry S. 
Ruth Jr., citing ten other areas of in- 
vestigation of Nixon but stressing that 
“none of these matters at the moment 
rises to the level of our ability to prove 
even a probable criminal violation by 
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Mr. Nixon.” At no time did Ford or his 
aides ask Jaworski his view of a Nixon 
pardon. 

As a full and persuasive explanation 
of the Ford decision remained elusive 
pending Ford’s press conference this 
week, a number of theories evolved in 
Washington, none of them supported by 
convincing hard evidence. Among them: 


THE FORD GAFFE THEORY 

Motivated primarily by genuine 
compassion for Nixon, Ford took a su- 
perficial look at the other factors—the 
legal ramifications, the political impact, 
the public reaction—and failed to think 
them through. Buoyed by his honey- 
moon reception and seeking a Truman- 
esque reputation for decisiveness, he 
acted immediately and impulsively on 
his determination to pardon Nixon. If 
eventually he was going to pardon him, 
as he had in effect indicated he would 
in his Aug. 28 press conference, then 
why not now? A diehard defender of 
Nixon’s innocence until the ample 
contrary evidence became unchallenge- 
able, Ford by this theory appreciated 
neither the seriousness of Nixon’s trans- 
gressions nor the prevailing public con- 
cern that justice should run its course 
at least until all the truth is out. 


KUOLATY—NEA 


Stonewalled. 


Once he opened negotiations with 
Nixon, Ford’s emissary, Washington 
Attorney Benton Becker, proved no 
match for Nixon’s wily attorney, Her- 
bert J. (“Jack”) Miller Jr., or for the 
hard-nosed Nixon aide Ronald Ziegler. 
The Nixon protectors spurned all sug- 
gestions that Nixon confess or surrender 
control of his tapes. Although Nixon had 
no practical bargaining leverage, Ford 
meekly yielded. Columnist Mary 
McGrory wrote last week that “Ford is 
still Vice President where Nixon is con- 
cerned.” Ford does indeed have a rep- 
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ulation for speaking before an issue is 
thought through, and the fact that he ap- 
parently consulted very few people on 
the pardon makes this theory more 
believable. 


THE NIXON HEALTH THEORY 

Ford had been advised that Nixon 
simply could not stand the suspense of 
worrying about a potential indictment 
or the strain of a trial if one were even- 
tually held. Both current Ford Aide Al- 
exander Haig and former Nixon Coun- 
sel J. Fred Buzhardt had expressed their 
concern to Ford about Nixon’s emotion- 
al problems, which were beginning to 
manifest themselves in physical ail- 
ments. Ford, whether accurately or not, 
came to believe that Nixon was seri- 
ously ill, deeply depressed and might 
even die unless he was soon relieved of 
some of his legal worries. Nixon’s doc- 
tors did confirm a new blood clot last 
week (see box page 17), but part of Nix- 





“Now to shut the book on Watergate.” 


on’s pain and discomfort is clearly the 
self-inflicted result of his reluctance to 
obey his doctor’s advice for treating his 
thrombophlebitis. Ford’s interjection of 
Nixon's health into his speech is the best 
evidence in support of the Nixon health 
theory. 


THE PREVENTIVE POLITICS THEORY 
Once Ford learned that a Nixon tri- 
al would probably not begin until late 
in 1975 and that appeals might take even 
longer to resolve, he knew that he might 
face the pardon issue uncomfortably 
close to his own campaign for election 
to the presidency in 1976. Rather than 
raise all of the old Watergate divisions 
through a pardon then, he decided to 
act now, clearing his personal political 
decks of the Nixon issue well in advance, 
freeing himself from having questions 
on Nixon raised at every press confer- 
ence. There is no evidence for this the- 
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ory at all, other than Ford’s manifest 
desire to win election in his own right 
and the fact that he is a highly political 
animal. 


THE ATOMIC BOMBSHELL THEORY 

This lurid theory postulates the ex- 
istence of some as yet unimagined crime 
or act of Nixon’s, documented some- 
where in the mass of tapes and papers 
of his presidency—a veritable atomic 
bombshell compared with the various 
shocking concussions set off at intervals 
in the Watergate investigation. Both 
Ford and some newsmen have been re- 
liably informed that there are no fur- 
ther startling revelations in the 55 tapes 
that Nixon was required by Judge John 
Sirica and the Supreme Court to yield 
to Jaworski. But conceivably there 


might be some “White House horror” 
in the thousands of feet of tape not yet 
heard by investigators but known to 
Nixon and his aides. In the vivid imag- 





inations of the proponents of this the- 
ory, such an atomic bombshell could be 
anything from Nixon’s salting large 
amounts of campaign funds into a pri- 
vate Swiss bank account to some for- 
eign act that might destroy U:S. rela- 
tions with another country for years or 
inflame an enemy. This theory is pure 
speculation; yet the possibility that Ford 
acted to prevent other disclosures of a 
broader national interest has been en- 
hanced by some tantalizing Ford re- 
marks. He told a meeting of Republican 
congressional leaders last week that “I 
hope this can become clear later,” add- 
ing mysteriously that Jaworski was 
under court order not to discuss the sit- 
uation. “Perhaps some day we may 
know,” Ford mused. At week’s end he 
told a group of G.O.P. gubernatorial 
candidates that he “might be able to ex- 
plain in the not too distant future a num- 
ber of things” involved in his decision. 
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THE SECRET DEAL THEORY 

There is no shred of evidence to sup- 
port this theory: that Nixon made Ford's 
elevation to Vice President last Decem- 
ber conditional upon a promise to par- 
don Nixon if he were ever forced to re- 
sign. Yet such have been the ravages of 
the Watergate era that this is one of the 
most pervasive speculations wherever 
political skeptics gather, whether on 
campuses, in barrooms or in board 
rooms. Revelations that Nixon and his 
aides had discussed presidential pardon 
both early and late in the Watergate 
chronology have reinforced, no doubt 
unfairly, the notion that Ford too might 
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"You're right... Lincoln you ain't.” 


crassly have fallen into the same way of 
thinking in order to assure his own pro- 
motion. David Eisenhower, for example, 
reported last week that unspecified Nix- 
on associates had urged Nixon to par- 
don himself before resigning. “Think of 
yourself; pardon yourself; you can do it,” 
Eisenhower said Nixon was urged. “Mr. 
Nixon wouldn’t hear of it,” Eisenhower 
added. “He was offended.” Quite con- 
vincingly, Eisenhower also argued that 
“the presidency came to President Ford 
with no strings attached.” 

Wholly apart from Nixon’s pardon 
and the theories of why Ford may have 
offered it so soon, TIME has learned that, 
at one time, the former President did in- 
deed promise pardons to others. On 
April 29, 1973, in a tense conference at 
Camp David, just hours before he per- 
suaded his two most trusted aides, H.R. 
Haldeman and John Ehrlichman, to re- 
sign, the then President assured them: 
“You don’t have anything to worry 
about—I'll take care of you.” 

Some 16 months later, as Nixon was 
about to resign, the two aides tried to 
exact the fulfillment of that promise, but 
Nixon reneged. Haldeman and Nixon 
talked on the telephone on Wednesday, 
Aug. 7, and Haldeman asked for a meet- 


ing at which he and Ehrlichman would 
make a last-minute appeal for their par- 
dons. “I just can’t see you,” replied 
Nixon. “Please don’t come over here. 
Handle it through Haig.” 

Soon thereafter, Haig got a call from 
Haldeman. The general asked Halde- 
man to hold the line, rushed into Nix- 
on’s office and asked him what to do. 
Nixon told Haig to hear Haldeman out 
but that he would not talk to Halde- 
man. Haig hurried to the office of James 
St. Clair, at the time Nixon’s chief Wa- 
tergate defense attorney. St. Clair ad- 
vised that any citizen had the right to 
appeal for clemency. Haig asked St. 

Clair to monitor the conversation. 
Haldeman’s pitch was brief, cit- 
ing the difficulty of getting a fair 
trial. There was no threat of 
blackmail, although given the cir- 
cumstances, the approach could 
have seemed ominous to Nixon. 
On St. Clair’s instructions, 
Haig advised Haldeman to put his 
appeal in writing. Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman’s attorneys promptly 
submitted a memo. But Nixon was 
irritated by the whole incident, 
thought it was a bad time to pres- 
sure him, considering his own dif- 
ficulties, and rejected any pardon. 
Ehrlichman tried a different tac- 
tic, telephoning Friend Julie Ei- 
senhower, but he made no better 
progress. Sourly, and with no sup- 
porting evidence, one associate of 
the two aides concluded: “It’s pos- 
sible that Nixon turned his back 
on Haldeman and Ehrlichman 
because his own pardon deal was 
set and he didn’t want to queer it 
by pardoning them at the last 
minute.” 
Whatever the damage done to 
Ford's standing by his clemency for Nix- 
on—and much of it seems ultimately re- 
pairable—the controversy also hurt 
members of Ford’s staff. As the only 
member of the Ford inner circle known 
to have supported the President's deci- 
sion before it was announced, former 
Nixon Hand Alexander Haig was sul- 
lied. While Haig belittled his own role 
in that decision, other staffers resented 
the Nixon holdover and suspected his 
influence. Haig has been in frequent 
telephone contact with Nixon and Zie- 
gler, talking to San Clemente at least 
three or four times weekly. He has also 
been constantly at Ford’s elbow. “We've 
got to get him out of there; he’s got to 
go,” declared one Ford associate. 

Scar Tissue. Haig fully expects to 
be out of the White House within a week 
or two and en route to his new post as Su- 
preme Commander of NATO. He recog- 
nizes the hostility within the Ford staff. 
“| feel like a Martian mutation—I've got 
so much scar tissue,” he says wryly. 
While Haig performed heroically in 
holding Nixon’s White House together 
in the last days and helped persuade 
Nixon to resign, suspicions of the gen- 
eral’s pro-Nixon sentiments are not 
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groundless. He had, after all, helped 
push the first special prosecutor, Archi- 
bald Cox, out of office after playing a de- 
vious role in the phony Stennis compro- 
mise on the Nixon tapes. He had also 
managed to disregard much of the ev- 
idence against Nixon until it was too 
devastating to ignore. In returning to the 
Army, Haig now faces considerable 
Pentagon resentment from officers who 
feel that he has been too politicized for 
the Army’s good. 

Also injured during the hectic week 
was the silver-haired, mild-mannered 
Buchen, who tried to brief reporters on 
the pardon decision, but seemed uncer- 
tain and unaware of the full implications 
(see THE PRESS). When asked how the 
pardon would affect the trial of 
the Watergate cover-up defen- 
dants, Buchen replied: “That is 
the problem of Mr. Jaworski and 
the judges.” It apparently was 
Buchen who also proposed the 
dubious choice of Becker as 
the intermediary with Nixon's 
aides. Becker, 36, who had 
worked in the Justice Depart- 
ment in 1966 and 1967 and was 
later an Assistant U.S. Attorney 
in Washington, is under federal 
investigation for income tax eva- 
sion. He had previously helped 
then-Congressman Ford in his 
ill-advised attempt to impeach 
Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas in 1969. Perhaps the 
only reputation that was en- 
hanced during the whole episode 
was that of the man who left 
Ford's staff, Press Secretary J.F. 
terHorst. His resignation on 
principle was in the refreshing 
style of two of Nixon's Saturday 
Night Massacre victims, At- 
torney General Elliot Richard- 
son and his deputy, William 
Ruckelshaus. 

If the political crisis raised 
troubling questions about Ford 
and his hastily assembled staff, 
it may also have performed a 
costly but positive function in 
warning of those weaknesses. In 
a sense Jerry Ford had now experienced 
his own Bay of Pigs and may have dis- 
covered, at considerable cost, the wis- 
dom of consulting more widely and as- 
sessing his future major moves more 
carefully. In dealing with Nixon, Ford 
could perhaps have tried harder to get 
a greater concession of wrongdoing. But 
there is little likelihood that Nixon could 
ever bring himself to admit full guilt, 
though that guilt has been adequately 
documented by the House Judiciary 
Committee. Even if indicted, he prob- 
ably would have fought fiercely to seek 
an acquittal rather than plea-bargain, 
Agnew-style. Indeed, Illinois Republi- 
can Congressman John Anderson of- 
fered a cutting observation last week. 
“Why were we ever stupid enough to 
think that this awful man would fade 
away like one of MacArthur's old sol- 
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diers?” he asked. “He was always going 
to be dragged kicking and screaming 
into oblivion.” 

Ford’s deal with Nixon on custody 
of the former President's tapes and pa- 
pers was more arguable. A ruling by At- 
torney General William Saxbe that 
Nixon could claim them as personal pos- 
sessions can still be challenged. While 
past Presidents dating back to Wash- 
ington have laid claim to such docu- 
ments, the practice is based on custom, 
not law. Why official papers produced 
at public expense ought to be consid- 
ered private property has never been 
persuasively argued. Nixon's position, 
moreover, is unique. “I don’t recall any 
criminal investigation being in progress 
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at the time Washington gathered up his 
papers and left office,” observed a 
G.O.P. lawyer in Washington. Ford, 
however, was probably relieved to es- 
cape any further responsibility for those 
much sought-after tapes. 

Although the tapes arrangement 
may yet be challenged, the pardon is 
now history. Ford, in fact, still insisted 
that his decision was right, despite the 
outcry. But there were strong signs last 
week that, partly as a result of the par- 
don, Congress will not meekly accede 
to Nixon’s request for some $850,000 in 
transition funds, as endorsed by Ford 
and urged by a compliant General Ser- 
vices Administration. GSA Administra- 
tor Arthur F. Sampson, a Nixon appoin- 
tee who had never objected to any of 
the lavish Government-financed im- 
provements to Nixon’s San Clemente 





and Key Biscayne properties, ran into 
a flurry of objections as he sought to jus- 
tify that request before subcommittees 
of both the House and Senate. 

Sampson was unable to make a per- 
suasive case on why Nixon is seeking 
some $300,000 more for eleven months 
of support than was given Lyndon John- 
son for 18 months after he left the pres- 
idency. The total request includes the 
$450,000 allowed under the Presidential 
Transition Act of 1963 for travel, office, 
staff and other costs to help a former 
President adjust to private life. It also in- 
cludes another $400,000 under the For- 
mer Presidents Act of 1958, which pro- 
vides overlapping outlays for some of the 
same expenses. The presidential pension 

a» Of $60,000 a year is included in 
this and is mandatory, as is $96,- 
000 for staff salaries, but Nixon 
has submitted a budget for some 
$250,000 that would have to be 
approved by Congress. Original- 
ly this broke down as follows: of- 
fice furniture and equipment, 
$65,000; travel, $40,000; com- 
munications, $21,000; printing, 
$10,000; office supplies, $5,000; 
personal benefits, $8,000; mis- 
cellaneous, $100,000. 

Snow Job. Sampson had al- 
tered that proposed budget to 
curtail the unsupportable $100,- 
000 allocation for miscellaneous 
expenses. In seeming exchange, 
however, he added a $110,000 
item for a special vault to house 
Nixon's tapes and papers at La- 
guna Niguel, within 20 miles of 
San Clemente. 

Somewhat _ reluctantly, 
Sampson revealed that no few- 
er than 21 people are now serv- 
ing Nixon on their normal Gov- 
ernment salaries, amounting to 
$450,000 a year. They include 
his personal maid and valet, as 
well as such well-paid aides as 
Ziegler ($42,500), Speechwriter 
Raymond K. Price Jr. ($40,000) 
and Secretary Rose Mary Woods 
($36,000). In addition, all of the 
former Washington-based em- 
ployees now assigned to Nixon draw $40 
a day for meals and lodging. Sampson 
estimated that Secret Service protection 
of the ex-President will cost an addi- 
tional $622,000 a year. 

Commenting on the Nixon budget, 
New Mexico Senator Joseph Montoya 
observed that Sampson must have ex- 
perienced “quite a snow job” when he 
drew up those figures in a conference 
with Nixon aides at San Clemente. 
“How do you put Nixon in the same cat- 
egory with those Presidents who have 
served this country with honor?” asked 
Ohio Congressman Louis Stokes. Samp- 
son defended the expenditures as nec- 
essary so that the nation will secure “the 
full value of his records and the full ben- 
efit of his experience.” The request is ex- 
pected to be slashed sharply. 

While negotiating effectively with 
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“If your house is 
insured at yesterdays 
prices, just hope it 
doesnt burn down 


tomorrow’ 


“Inflation has raised the price of almost 
everything. Which means it would undoubtedly cost 
significantly more to replace or restore the things you 
own than your insurance was written to provide. 

“That’s why it’s vitally important for you to 
make sure your personal or commercial property and 
casualty insurance coverage keeps up with inflation. 

“No matter which company provides your 
coverage, ours or anybody else’s, you should have your 
coverage reevaluated. If your insurance is handled 
by an independent agent or broker, he or she is 
especially qualified to advise you. Because 
independent agents and brokers are local, professional 
business people, and they are very much aware of 
how inflation is affecting your community in particular. 


9 Frederick H. Jarvis, President 


Crum & Forster Insurance Companies 
Administrative Headquarters: 
Morris Township, New Jersey 07960 


“If you don’t have an independent agent or 
broker and youd like to talk to one, just call 800-447-4700 
toll-free (in Illinois, 800-322-4400). We will give you the 
name of an independent agent or broker near you who 
represents us and other insurance companies as well. 

“We're glad to recommend them, even 
though they may not always recommend us”’ 


CRUM <FORSTER 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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Ford, Nixon was rebuffed on another 
front as he struggled to get his personal 
affairs in order. His perfunctory resig- 
nation from the California Bar Associ- 
ation was opposed by that group on 
grounds that his letter did not even con- 
cede that he was under investigation in 
disbarment proceedings. The turndown 
keeps that investigation alive, unless it 
is overruled by the California Supreme 
Court. Nixon contends that he has no 
plans to practice law and intends also 
to resign from the New York Bar As- 
sociation. It too has initiated a prelim- 
inary disbarment probe and is likely to 
echo the California action if Nixon at- 
tempts to resign in similar fashion. 

If Nixon’s troubles were still far 
from over last week, so were those of 
six of his former White House and po- 
litical associates. As expected, their at- 
torneys pleaded with Judge John J. Si- 
rica to dismiss the charges or at least 
delay their trial because of all the ad- 
verse publicity generated by the furor 
over the Nixon pardon. Also as expect- 
ed, Sirica denied the motions. There may 
be further appeals, but the trial is now 
scheduled to begin on Oct. 1. 

Day in Court. The still-unresolved 
question is how Nixon will be treated 
in that trial. He has been summoned as 
a defense witness by Ehrlichman, but 
could conceivably plead the Fifth 
Amendment protection against self-in- 
crimination in that role. His lawyers 
could argue that, while federal prose- 
cution has been banned by the pardon, 
state prosecution is still possible. That 
is highly unlikely and such a Nixon plea 
would be shaky, since the trial questions 
need not delve into any Nixon activ- 
ities other than the cover-up conspiracy. 
Nixon could also be summoned as a 
prosecution witness and be granted spe- 
cific immunity against use of his testi- 
mony in other jurisdictions. As a pros- 
ecution witness, he could be asked 
questions going beyond topics that the 
defendants wish to introduce. Judge Si- 
rica could subpoena Nixon as a court 
witness, further expanding the range of 
queries. Unless Nixon can satisfy Sirica 
that he is medically incapable of appear- 
ing, his day in court still looms ahead. 

In the understandable concern 
shown by Gerald Ford over Nixon's per- 
sonal fate, the larger national interest 
was submerged. Yet it is not too much 
to hope that Ford, jolted by the equally 
understandable objections to his high- 
handed action, now appreciates the larg- 
er perspective. If he does not now join 
in those efforts to see that the full truth 
of America’s most devastating political 
scandal is preserved and published, he 
runs the high risk that his own histor- 
ical record will be linked to that of the 
discredited President who selected him 
as his successor. It is a fate that the na- 
tion, for its own sake and his, does not 
wish upon the 38th President of the U.S., 
whose healing skills, because of his first 
mistake in office, are more than ever re- 
quired to exorcise Watergate. 
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“The Truth Shall Make You Free” 


When the historians look back to these weeks, they may find that the worst 
error was Richard Nixon's. Right now, the egg is on Gerald Ford’s face. But 
Nixon accepted the pardon that Ford offered. Once again Nixon has miscalcu- 
lated almost everything and everybody. He has charted himself a course straight 
into the sloughs of history. 

It is a pathetic thing to watch, but there apparently is some internal mechanism 
within Nixon that will not allow him to perceive reality. The Watergate record is a 
sequence of similar bad judgments. It was only a “third-rate burglary.” Tell the peo- 
ple nobody in the White House was involved. Blame it on the CIA and national se- 
curity. That will stop it. The American people will soon tire of the whole affair. Sam 
Ervin’s committee won't last long. Nobody can really understand the complexities 
of the case. The House will never impeach. The Senate will never convict. At each 
turn, Nixon’s contempt for the intelligence of the citizens he governed and his fail- 
ure to comprehend their basic decency led him further into crime. 

And from behind the walls of San Clemente the delusion goes on. Richard 
Nixon is not escaping anything. He has fed his Watergate cancer. He has cast him- 
self for his remaining years as an unrepentant criminal. He must now live a con- 
tinuing cover-up. 

The lesson of human experience is that there are only two roads to historic re- 
habilitation for men caught like Nixon. One is to stand trial by a jury of peers, ac- 
cept the verdict and whatever punishment may be meted out. The other is to make 
a full confession. Nixon has rejected both. 

In the midst of Watergate the men around the former President used to talk 
about some kind of thunderclap that would sweep away the whole mess by the 
next dawn. They tried speeches, statements, overseas trips and transcripts. None 
of it worked. 

. 

But Nixon goes on in his special fantasy, searching for the miracle. His state- 
ment after the pardon about having made “mistakes” in dealing with Watergate is 
the same old line. Others were at fault, All he did was make a few procedural and ad- 
ministrative errors. One can almost hear the onetime words of Ron Ziegler that 
“contrition is bullshit,” or Nixon’s own assessment of the Republican Judiciary 
Committee members who turned against Nixon when the last transcript revealed 
his lying. “Soft bastards,” he said. 

They talk around San Clemente about Nixon’s getting back into public life, tell- 
ing his story to the people. His millionaire friends reportedly are ready to grease the 
way. Once again, the mirage rises on the horizon that a speech here and there, a 
book or two and some visits by Billy Graham will bring Nixon back to life. What is 
more apt to happen is that the full guilt of Watergate will take root on his doorstep 
and grow. In all likelihood his alienation from his fellow Americans will get worse. 
The polls indicate that they perceive him not only as one who violated his presi- 
dential trust but, in the end, as a man of such shallow courage and character that he 
could not confess his own fault. A last act of honor in this tawdry drama could 
raise the estimate of Nixon in history, could at least give a saving footnote to the oth- 
erwise black episode. Apparently that is not to be. 

San Clemente is called “Elba West” by some, and the term becomes less of a 
jest as time goes on. There is no accurate measure yet of the internal disintegration 
of Nixon himself. But the toll being taken among those men who served Nixon dur- 
ing the Watergate crimes is terrible. Wives have turned against husbands. Chil- 
dren have turned against fathers. Jobs are difficult to find. Immense legal debts 
threaten to burden families for the rest of their lives. 

Around Capitol Hill, some concerned men have predicted that Richard Nixon 
will be giving morality lectures by spring. But John Doar, the quiet lawyer who di- 
rected the Judiciary Committee’s investigation, came closer to the mark. He said 
that the committee’s report stands as an inviolate and irrefutable statement of Nix- 
on’s guilt. That report is already on the shelves of history, a burden that will only 
be lightened for Nixon when he acknowledges it. 
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Fresh Faces Were Not Enough 


In the wake of Watergate, politi- 
cians in both parties anxiously awaited 
last week’s primary elections in 13 
states, fearing that an angry electorate 
would crowd the polls to throw the “ins” 
out just because they were in. The wor- 
ries were unjustified. The turnout was 
light, and the voters generally backed 
the incumbents. 

All nine of the U.S. Governors run- 
ning for re-election were victorious, as 
were all five Senators and 92 of the 95 
Congressmen. Republican Governor 
Francis Sargent, 59, won easily in Mas- 
sachusetts, although he is considerably 
to the left of his party, and Florida’s 
Democratic Governor Reubin Askew, 
46, also had no trouble, despite his con- 
troversial advocacy of busing to inte- 
grate local schools. Running with 
Askew, James Williams was the victor 
in his bid for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Lieutenant Governor.* 

Given this general trend, a politi- 
cian ambitious for higher office had to 
do something more than present a fresh 
and guileless face. He had to find a way 
to make a distinctive impression, as hap- 
pened with spectacular results in New 
York State, where the voters defied the 
party bosses. 

One of the clearest trends was the 
continuing surge of women competing 
for major political offices. With two pri- 
maries still to go, Democrats and Re- 
publicans have already nominated 44 
women for Congress (v. 34 in 1972) and 
three for the Senate. Three women are 
running for Governor and three for 
Lieutenant Governor; two years ago, 
none were nominated for either office 

The issues of Watergate, President 
Nixon’s guilt or culpability, and even 
*One notable exception to the back-the-incum- 
bents trend: in Baltimore County, Md., Democrat- 
ic voters rose up in wrath and routed what had 
been one of the strongest party machines in the na- 
tion for the past century. Corruption has been a 
way of life in the county, as the Spiro Agnew case 
dramatized. But the indictment for corruption 
—and the subsequent resignation—of Democratic 
County Executive Dale Anderson last spring ap- 
parently were too much. The voters defeated ten 
party regulars, ranging from Frederick L. Dew- 


berry, Anderson’s successor, to four candidates for 
the Baltimore County council 


FLORIDA’S GOVERNOR ASKEW & WILLIAMS 


President Ford’s pardon seemed to have 
played relatively small roles in the elec- 
tion. Most voters were much more con- 
cerned about inflation, the economy and 
local issues. 

A rundown of some key elections 


NEW YORK. Surveying the results 
of the election, one of the state’s most 
powerful Democratic bosses was moved 
to heartfelt candor. Meade H. Esposito, 
leader of the Brooklyn bastion of the 
old guard, called for a revival of back- 
room politics. Said he: “The back room 
gave you the best guys—Lehman, Roo- 
sevelt, Smith, Harriman.” 

Esposito had good reason to invoke 
the smoke-filled rooms—and the grand 
old names—of the past. The slate of par- 
ty regulars he had so painstakingly 
helped put together had just been spec- 
tacularly smashed by Democratic insur- 
gents, who managed to find fresh and 
personal ways of appealing to the elec- 
torate. The key results: 

> Brooklyn Congressman Hugh L 
Carey, 55, easily upset Howard J. Sam- 
uels, 54, in the race for the 
Democratic gubernatorial 
nomination. Samuels, a mil- 
lionaire manufacturer with 
an impressive public service 
record, was making his 
fourth try for the Gover- 
nor’s mansion and was so 
confident of victory that he 
had chartered a plane for a 
triumphant tour of the state. 
But Carey, a hearty, quick- 
witted Irish politician, 
charged that Samuels, a 
four-time primary candi- 
date, was “in bed with the 
bosses” and blitzed his ri- 
val with a series of televi- 
sion commercials that art- 
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fully plugged his New Deal concern for 
social welfare and justice. In November, 
Carey will face Republican Governor 
Malcolm Wilson, 60, who inherited the 
job when Nelson Rockefeller resigned 
last December. 

> Ramsey Clark, 46, Lyndon John- 
son’s liberal Attorney General, 
swamped Syracuse Mayor Lee Alexan- 
der, 47, for the Senate nomination 
Texas-born Clark moved to New York 
in 1969, but he still looks—and sounds 
—strangely out of place, Gary Cooper 
lost in Times Square. Even so, Clark 
waged a highly successful campaign of 
low-key rage at social injustice. He put 
a ceiling of $100 on contributions to his 
cause and vowed that he was out to help 
“restore integrity to government.” Fac- 
ing Clark in November: liberal Repub- 
lican Senator Jacob Javits, 70, who will 
be trying for his fourth term 

> State Senator Mary Anne Krup- 
sak, 42, had no trouble beating two ri- 
vals for the spot of Lieutenant Gover- 
nor on the ticket. Her irresistible and 
irrefutable campaign slogan: “She’s not 
just one of the boys.” 


FLORIDA. The only issue in the 
state’s race for the Republican nomina- 
tion to the Senate was the economy, and 
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COLORADO'S GARY HART 


MARYLAND'S LOUISE GORE 
Surging to compete. 


the only question was which candidate 
could do the most about it. Given those 
facts, Republican voters chose a cigar- 
chomping, bald, self-made millionaire 
named Jack Eckerd, 61, who created a 
chain of 422 drugstores in the South. 
Eckerd came across as a solid business- 
man who might bring some horse sense 
to the fight against inflation. (Eckerd’s 
opponent will be picked by a Democrat- 
ic runoff next month.) 

Eckerd’s primary victory was a stun- 
ning setback to the promising career of 
his rival, dynamic, attractive Paula 
Hawkins, 47, who made her name as a 
consumer advocate. Ironically, Haw- 
kins’ greatest triumph turned out to be 
her undoing. In 1972 she became the 
first woman in Florida’s history to be 
elected to state office when she won a 
spot on the three-member Public Ser- 
vice Commission. But when the board 
was unable to keep electricity rates from 
soaring more than 35% in two years, 
her reputation as the consumer's best 
friend was short-circuited. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. Obdurate as a 
boulder of New Hampshire granite, Re- 
publican Governor Meldrim Thomson, 
62, conducted his primary campaign as 
though he had never heard of the 20th 
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century. He was against—or indifferent 
to—the fashionable political trends: de- 
mands for consumer protection, cam- 
paign reform, saving the environment, 
helping the elderly, creating an energy 
policy. In contrast, those issues were all 
favored by Thomson's opponent, David 
Nixon, 42, president of the New Hamp- 
shire senate and—since there is no Licu- 
tenant Governor—the second-highest 
official in the state. What’s more, Nix- 
on, no kin to the ex-President, was as 
good a campaigner as the crusty Thom- 
son was bad. The result: Thomson won 
by a margin of nearly 4 to 3. 

The explanation was simple: taxes. 
New Hampshire is the only state with 
no sales or income tax, and ever since 
his election in 1972, Thomson has vowed 
to keep it that way. Nixon tried to slide 
around the issue by saying that the state 
might get enough from the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s revenue-sharing program to 
make any new tax unnecessary. 

That was not good enough. Nor 
could Nixon make any ground on other 
fronts, including his “Watergate North” 
charge against Thomson for prowling 
through business tax records that in- 
volved his political opponents—a search 
that has since been declared illegal by 
the state’s supreme court. Governor 
Thomson's opponent will be Democrat 
Richard Leonard, 55, a former state sen- 
ator from Nashua and a fervent antitax 
man himself. 


MARYLAND. The most spectacular 
victories by women in the nation were 
scored by two remarkably different can- 
didates, the first members of their sex 
to be nominated for statewide offices 
in Maryland. The Republican guber- 
natorial race was won by State Sen- 
ator Louise Gore, 49, a throaty-voiced 
doyenne of Washington and Maryland 
society and a cousin of Tennessee's for- 
mer Senator Albert Gore. She defeated 
Congressman Lawrence J. Hogan. A 
member of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, Hogan, 45, gained national at- 
tention when he went on television to 
call for Richard Nixon’s impeachment 
before the final hearings began. “Un- 
fortunately,” said Hogan when the tally 
was completed, “there were not enough 
Republicans who could forgive me that 
vote.” 

Gore certainly did not. Campaign- 
ing as a Republican loyalist, she won 
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largely by criticizing Hogan for his apos- 
tasy. In the coming election, Gore will 
have to develop a platform to run against 
feisty Democratic Governor Marvin 
Mandel, 54, who won his primary eas- 
ily despite the fact that in July he di- 
vorced his wife of 32 years and married 
a woman 17 years his junior the same 
day. 

Barbara A. Mikulski, 38, an ebul- 
lient, stubby (4 ft. 11 in.) member of the 
Baltimore city council, easily defeated 
ten rivals to win the Democratic nom- 
ination for Senator. Like Gore, Mikul- 
ski is unmarried, but there the similar- 
ity ends. A former social worker, she 
lives near her old Polish neighborhood 
and is active as a community organizer 
for the city’s ethnic groups. Mikulski will 
face incumbent Senator Charles Mathi- 
as, 52, in what could turn out to be 
a fascinating election—liberal Demo- 
crat v. liberal Republican, ethnic y. the 
establishment. 


RHODE ISLAND. The candidate 
who accomplished the most with the 
least amount of help undoubtedly was 
an ingenuous and indefatigable maver- 
ick named Edward P. Beard, 34, who 
upset Democratic Congressman Robert 
Tiernan. The party’s man and a nine- 
year congressional veteran, Tiernan 
was so confident that he did not even 
bother to campaign until the last two 
weeks. 

It was too late. For months, Beard, 
a house painter, had been running flat- 
out, exploiting the same beguiling tac- 
tics that had created a wellspring of 
voter support and vaulted him into the 
State legislature in 1972. Beard used a 
few radio spots—written by himself 
—but mainly he walked around shak- 
ing hands and displaying homemade 
campaign signs. He stumped Rhode Is- 
land’s crowded beaches so diligently 
that sunburn sidelined him for a few 
days. “I’m nobody's man but the peo- 
ple’s,” Beard would say, proclaiming his 
honesty, his solidarity with his fellow 
workingman and his interest in the 
plight of the elderly. 

Beard’s victory over Tiernan— 
23,787 votes to 22,025—left him with 
just $40 in his pocket. His annual sal- 
ary as a painter is now $9,000 (he gets 
$300 extra as a state legislator), but he 
can look forward to receiving a raise to 
$42,500 next year. In a zealously Dem- 
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ocratic district, Beard is favored to win 
in November over Vincent Rotondo, the 
little-known Republican candidate. 


COLORADO. He is still given to 
wearing polished, calf-length boots and 
three-leaf-clover cuff links, but hand- 
some Gary W. Hart, 36, now a Denver 
attorney, has matured considerably 
since he directed George McGovern’s 
campaign in 1972. Running for the 
Democratic nomination for Senator, 
Hart took much more pragmatic and 
moderate positions on defense and so- 
cial issues than his old mentor did, going 
so far as to advocate a reduction in wel- 
fare doles and a new emphasis on public- 
service jobs and private employment 

Hart faced a special problem: he had 
to distinguish himself from his primary 
opponent, Herrick S. Roth, 58, who, it 
so happened, had worked in Colorado 
for McGovern. Hart's tactic was to at- 
tack not Roth but Republican Senator 
Peter Dominick, 59, who will be run- 
ning again in November. Hart charged 
that Dominick, the chairman of the Sen- 
ate’s Republican Campaign Committee, 
had concealed the source of money re- 
ceived in 1972 from a dairy cooperative 
and passed it on to the Committee to Re- 
Elect the President. “Hogwash,” said 
Dominick. Hart, he said, was “a liar.” 

Hart won by 13,284 votes. “Hart's 
nota new face,” said G.O.P. State Chair- 
man Dwight Hamilton. “He’s an old pol, 
a soul brother of McGovern. He’s going 
to have to answer every one of the is- 
sues McGovern stood for in 1972.” 

To which Hart snapped: “I don’t 
know what the ‘McGovern issues’ are. I 
have my own positions. Besides, I don’t 
know what’s wrong with Senator Mc- 
Govern. We may have made some mis- 
takes, but none of us are in jail. If Dom- 
inick runs against McGovern, Ill have 
no choice but to run against Nixon.” 





IRATE PARENTS SHOUTING AT SENATOR KENNEDY AT AN ANTIBUSING RALLY 


RACES 
Southie Fights On 


Dodging raw eggs and ripe toma- 
toes, Senator Edward Kennedy dashed 
into an office building in Boston just be- 
fore a mob of irate white parents 
smashed one of its plate-glass windows 
The crowd had booed him off the speak- 
er’s platform at an antibusing rally out- 
side city hall because of his past state- 
ments urging them to stop the fight 
against the court order that desegregated 
Boston schools last week. At another ral- 
ly, whites cheered a speaker who nom- 
inated the Senator for “bus driver of the 
year—if he ever gets his driver's license 
back.” 

That Bostonians would so rudely 
treat a Kennedy was a measure of the 
depth of their bitterness. For nearly a 


POLICE ESCORT BUSES CARRYING BLACK STUDENTS TO SOUTH BOSTON HIGH SCHOOL 





decade, the predominantly white city 
school committee had disobeyed a state 
law prohibiting schools from having stu- 
dent bodies that are more than 50% non- 
white. Boston’s public school population 
of 94,000 is 40% nonwhite, but 80 of 
the city’s 200 public schools exceeded 
the 50% nonwhite limit. Rather than de- 
segregate schools, the committee had 
even willingly given up $65 million in 
state and federal funds in 1973. But last 
June Federal Judge W. Arthur Garrity 
ordered the city to balance the racial 
composition of those 80 schools by trans- 
ferring about 45,000 students. The plan 
required forced busing of 18,235 pupils, 
8,510 of them white 

Ovtraged Parents. In dozens of 
meetings in the living rooms of white 
parents, Mayor Kevin White urged 
peaceful compliance with the order. “It’s 
a lousy, rotten law,” he said. “We fought 
the thing. We lost. Now we have to go 
along with it.” But White was unable to 
quell the outrage of white parents in 
South Boston. Isolated from the rest of 
the city by canals, railroads and express- 
ways, Southie is a tightly knit, working- 
class Irish community that has produced 
many of the city’s leading politicians 
Among them: former House Speaker 
John W. McCormack and Louise Day 
Hicks, the mother of two and champi- 
on of neighborhood schools, first as head 
of the school committee and lately as 
city councilwoman. Her white constit- 
uents organized a two-week boycott of 
schools, justifying their opposition to 
busing on grounds of racism and fear 
for their children’s safety. Explained 
Thomas O'Connell, father of seven 
“The question is: Am I going to send 
my young daughter, who is budding into 
the flower of womanhood, into Roxbury 
on a bus?” 

In most of the city, the boycott large- 
ly failed, and some 66% of the city’s pub- 
lic students showed up for Thursday's 
school opening. But in South Boston, 
90% of the white children stayed away 
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from school. So did similarly large num- 
bers of the black children, most from 
Roxbury, who had been reassigned to 
Southie’s schools. Outside the brown- 
brick fortress of South Boston High 
School, which had a projected enroll- 
ment of 1,539 (797 black), a jeering, 
mostly teen-aged crowd of whites threw 
stones and bottles at two yellow buses 
that carried the 56 black students who 
showed up for opening day. As school 
was dismissed that afternoon, the whites 
brandished lengths of rubber hose and 
clubs and again threw bottles at the bus- 
es. Nine black students and a bus mon- 
itor were slightly injured by shattering 
glass. At the 79 other schools that were 
desegregated, there was no violence. 

Next day, nearly 400 police officers 
kept demonstrators away from South 
Boston High, where attendance dropped 
to 136 students, including 86 blacks. But 
a dozen blocks away, the black students 
were met by several dozen white moth- 
ers, who chanted, “Southie won't go!” 
and by some 200 stone-throwing white 
youths. A black student and a police- 
man received minor injuries. In response 
to the violence, Boston Civil Rights 
Leader Thomas Atkins urged black par- 
ents to keep their children home from 
the high school. The white parents 
vowed to keep up their boycott this 
week, and even talked of extending it 
while they try again to challenge the de- 
segregation order in court. 


CRIME 


The Suppliant Stranger 


Last year Elzie Hammons bagged 
two grouse in a wooded area just out- 
side Issaqua, Wash., and so, on the open- 
ing day of the hunting season this 
month, he headed there again. Walk- 
ing back to his Jeep after scouting the 
bushes, Hammons spotted what he 
thought was a human skull lying on the 
ground. Near by was a section of rib 
cage and part of an arm. When a passer- 
by heard about the bones and insisted 
that they must be from an animal, Ham- 
mons returned with him for a second 
look. “On the way back we found the 
clump of long black hair,” said Ham- 
mons later. “It looked fresh and shiny 
and was about two feet long.” 

Grisly Evidence. Early last week 
police confirmed what Hammons had 
immediately suspected: the bones were 
human. The hunter had apparently 
found the first concrete clues to the mys- 
terious disappearance of seven young 
women from various parts of Washing- 
ton State since last January. Searchers 
sent to the area amassed a grisly pile of 
evidence: two jawbones, two spinal col- 
umns, some vertebrae, two leg bones ap- 
parently from the same person, two leg 
bones from a different person and more 
swatches of hair. The bones were from 
at least three different bodies, and with 
the help of dental charts, experts 
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brought in by the police 
concluded that the jaw- 
bones belonged to two 
women who vanished on 
July 14 from crowded 
Lake Sammamish State 
Park, a scant two miles 
away. 

One was Janice Ott, 
23, who worked for King 
County Juvenile Court in 
nearby Seattle and was 
known as a very sympa- 
thetic person—"“the type 
that would take in stray 
dogs and cats,” a sheriff's lieutenant put 
it. That attribute may have been fatal: 
Janice was last seen wheeling her bi- 
cycle to the Lake Sammamish parking 
lot, accompanied by a young man with 
his arm in a sling. After her disappear- 
ance, at least four women recalled that 
they had been approached that day by 
an affable stranger who called himself 
Ted and wore a sling on his arm. Ted 
asked each woman to help him put his 
sailboat on top of his car; one woman 
walked with him to his brown Volks- 
wagen but backed away when she re- 
alized that there was no boat in sight. 
About three hours after Janice vanished, 
Denise Marie Naslund, 18, a dark- 
haired computer-programming student, 
left her sunbathing friends to go to a 
park restroom. She never returned. 

A man with his arm in a cast turned 
up last April in Ellensburg, 107 miles 
southeast of Seattle. He asked two girls 
to help him carry some books to his 
car. Each refused his request to get in 
the car and start it. Susan Elaine Ran- 
court, 18, may have been less wary. A 
freshman from Anchorage, Alaska, she 
disappeared on April 17 from the cam- 
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pus of Central Washing- 
ton State College in 
Ellensburg. 

So far, no suppliant 
stranger has been report- 
ed near the scenes of four 
other disappearances, 
three of which involved 
students. Lynda Ann 
Healy, 21, a fourth-year 
psychology major at the 
University of Washing- 
ton, vanished during the 
night of Jan. 31 from her 
basement bedroom in an 
old residence in Seattle's University Dis- 
trict, leaving blood on her sheet and pil- 
low. At Evergreen State College in 
Olympia, Freshman Donna Gail Man- 
son, 19, headed across campus to a jazz 
concert on the evening of March 12, but 
never arrived. In the early hours of June 
11, another University of Washington 
student, Georgann Hawkins, 18, disap- 
peared from a busy, well-lighted alley 
near her sorority house. A 22-year-old 
girl named Brenda Ball vanished from 
a Seattle-area tavern on June 1. 

Link Doubted. Because he spoke 
with a slight English accent and said 
that he had hurt his arm playing rac- 
quet ball, the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police have been asked about Ted. Rac- 
quet ball is played in Seattle, but it is 
much more popular in adjacent British 
Columbia, which has been plagued by 
a series of unsolved rape-murders. 
“We've got a bloody sick one,” said one 
R.C.M.P. sergeant, but another officer 
doubts that there is a link with the 
Washington mystery. “It seems to me 
the guy down there makes sure his vic- 
tims aren’t found. Ours just dumps them 
openly on old logging roads and such.” 
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Only Venice is Venice. 
OnlyVO. isVO, 


There is only one Venice. One 
city of canals and lagoons, where 
beauty is the hallmark of all creation 

Generation after generation, fora 
thousand years, Venetians have 
commissioned the greatest artists of 
their time to embellish their homes 
and public buildings 

Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, 
Tintoretto, Giovanni Bellini—the 
Renaissance masters perfected their 
art here, and left it as a legacy, a 
monument to the betterment of the 
human spirit. And so the city has 
accepted it. In carnivals and celebra- 
tions, festivals and holidays, the 
people renew old traditions. They 
gather as they have for centuries, for 
small talk and philosophy, symphony 
and espresso 

And through the years, only Venice 
is Venice. Europes greatest drawing 
room. A treasure house of art 
and architecture. A one-of-a-kind 
creation 

Like Venice, Seagram’s V.O.. is also 
a one-of-a-kind creation. Through 
the years, V.O. has stood apart, as a 
whisky uncompromising in 
quality, with a tradition of 
craftsmanship that has made it 
The First Canadian in smooth- 
ness. The First Canadian in 
lightness. And The First 


Canadian in popularity 






‘Seagram's 
throughout the world va 


Only Venice is 
Venice. Only V.O. is 
V O All the others 
come atter 


Seagram's 


The First Canadian. 
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1975. INTRODUCI 
NEW EFFICIE 


It’s the key part of a program to 
make our 1975 cars run leaner, run 
cleaner—and save you money every mile. 


This ad is not about Vega or our little 
four-cylinder engines, which were already 
superbly efficient performers in ’74. 
Happily, this ad is about the new efficiency 
of the rest of our 1975 Chevrolets. 

Together for the first time. 

We firmly believe that the 1975 
Chevrolets make more sense than any other 
new line of cars we’ve ever brought out. 

That’s because this is the year of 
our new Efficiency System—a series of 
significant engineering improvements 
working together for the first time. They’re 
designed to bring you a better running car 
in many ways, along with improved fuel 
economy and more miles between recom- 
mended maintenance. They include things 
like catalytic converters, High Energy 
Ignition, Early Fuel Evaporation and steel- 
belted radial ply tires. 

Run leaner? Run cleaner? 

What’s that mean? 

For instance, when businesses run 
leaner, they run more economically. That’s 
what our 1975 Chevrolets are designed 
to do, and that’s why 
we’ve adopted the 
phrase run leaner. 

By run cleaner 

we mean 1975 
Chevrolets are 
designed to meet 

new Federal emission 
standards, with 
engines that stay cleaner internally because 
of no-lead fuel. 








The 1975 


Chevrolets: Caprice Classic Impala 





Chevelle 


Improved fuel economy. 

All 1975 Chevrolets with standard 
V8s or standard six-cylinder engines are 
designed to bring you improved fuel 
economy, thanks to the new Efficiency 
System, new engine tuning and easy-rolling 
radial ply tires. 

Models with available V8s are also 
designed for improved fuel economy; but 
because of its high-performance capability, 
our 454-cubic-inch a 
V8 will show limited al we 
improvement. 

Surer starting. 

High Energy 
Ignition, standard 
on all 1975 
Chevrolets, delivers 
a spark that’s up to 85% hotter than 
conventional ignition systems deliver. We 
wanted to make it possible for you to 
approach your car with greater confidence 
on cold or humid mornings and to get 
efficient combustion at all speeds. 

Faster warm-ups. 

Chevrolet’s new Early Fuel 
Evaporation is designed to reduce stall and 
chugging when you first start out. EFE uses 
exhaust gases in a more sophisticated way 
to warm the incoming fuel-air mixture, 
so you can be on your way sooner and more 
smoothly. The automatic choke cuts out 
faster, too, which helps save a little gas on 
short runs in cold weather. EFE is on all V8 
models and on all six-cylinder models 
except some Novas without air conditioning. 

Better performance. 

Clearly, all those 1975 Chevrolets 
with their surer starts, faster warm-ups, 
hotter ignition and reduced stall and 
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chugging are designed to be noticeably better 
performers than cars of the last few years. 

And with cata- 
lytic converters now Jf 
takingover mostofthe 
emission control job, 
our engines can do 
what Chevy engines 
havelongbeen famous 
for: Deliver smooth, 
responsive, efficient 
performance. 

Fewer and 
simpler tune-ups. 

With High Energy Ignition, there are 
no points to replace, and there’s no ignition 
condenser to replace. Spark plugs, instead 
of lasting 6,000 miles, should now last up to 
22,500 miles. 

Tune-ups, as we’ve known them, 
will be simpler and further apart, due to 
less frequent adjustment of timing and 
replacement of plugs. 

More miles between oil 
changes and chassis lubes. 

Remember the good old days when 
you had to change the oil and grease the 
chassis every several thousand miles? 

We've come 
a long way. In fact, 
for 1975 we’ve been 
able to extend our 
recommended 
maintenance as 
follows: Oil change 
and chassis lube AX 
every six months or 7,500 miles (an increase 
of two months or 1,500 miles). Oil filter 
change—first 7,500 miles, then every 15,000 
(an increase of 1,500 miles for the first change, 
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3,000 miles for each later one). Automatic 
transmission fluid change— every 30,000 miles 
(an increase of 

6,000 miles). 

All that and 
cleaner air. 

With the 
catalytic converter, 
we've met the new 
Federal emission 
reductions: Exhaust 
hydrocarbons down 
50% from 1974, 
carbon monoxide 
reduced 46% from 1974. GM’s catalytic 
converter development program included 
1,000 vehicles, going over 20 million miles. 

We'll keep adding to your knowledge. 

As you’ ve seen, this is a serious ad, 
written to be as helpful as we can make it at 
announcement time. But it’s far from the 
last word you'll hear from us about the 
new Chevrolet Efficiency System. 

It’s important for you to learn about 
the system, of course. But it’s important to 
remember this: The engineering facts and 
figures we have at this writing support 
what we're telling you. However, as we get 
deeper into the model year, we'll be able to 
report more specific information than we 
can now. So as we expand our knowledge, 
we'll be able to expand yours. With that 
understanding, you can see that today is no 
more than step No. | in introducing 
the system to you. 

Coming Friday, September 27. 

The 1975 Chevrolets, with our new 
Efficiency System, will be in the showrooms 
then. We hope you will be, too. 
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MATCH-MAKER |f your backhand has enough power at the baseline to bullet 
back the ball, you can take the point. And you probably will 
f you're armed with an AMF Head Competition tennis racket 
ue combination of materials and construction delivers 
ngth, rigidity and balance that add power and speed 
ir game. And AMF's commitment to 
lity makes sure that all the pleasure you 
‘ket for is always there 
ANE 


AMF BRINGS OUT THE BEST IN YOU 
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The Theology of Forgiveness 


There was a sacramental air about it, a sense of ritual dra- 
ma. Gerald Ford had just returned to the White House from Sun- 
day morning services, fresh from partaking of the cup of Holy 
Communion at the historic St. John’s Episcopal Church. He 
spoke with the same earnest, forthright piety that had moved 
many listeners in his Inaugural Address a month before. This 
time the phrases somehow seemed more sonorous: “To do what 
is right as God gives me to see the right ... to uphold our laws 
with the help of God.” He had searched his conscience, the Pres- 
ident said, and “my conscience tells me clearly and certainly 
that I cannot prolong the bad dreams.” Contemplating his own 
appearance before the bar of divine justice, he declared: “I ... 
will receive justice without mercy ifI fail to show mercy.” 

President Ford, invoking the name of God five times, might 
have thought that he was on solid theological ground in pro- 
nouncing a “full, free and absolute pardon” for former President 
Nixon. Ford had shown compassion and mercy, and few virtues 
win higher praise in sacred or contemporary theo- 
logical writings. “What does the Lord require of 
thee,” says the Book of Micah, “but to do justly and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
The Apostle Paul, in his letter to the Ephesians, ex- 
horts Christians to “be kind to one another, ten- 
derhearted, forgiving one another as God in Christ 
forgave you.” And St. Bernard of Clairvaux, in the 
12th century, wrote engagingly that “if mercy were 
a sin, I believe I could not keep from committing 
it.” Moreover, as a French Jesuit theologian observed 
last week, by building a religious scaffold for the par- 
don, Ford may well have hoped to disarm potential 
critics. “If Ford draws the cloak of New Testament 
moral theology around his pardon,” said Father Mi- 
chel de Certeau, “it makes it infinitely harder to 
argue with it. It puts opponents in the position of 
not having a Christian conscience.” 

. 

But Ford misjudged both Americans in general 
and American churchmen in particular. Evangelist 
Billy Graham applauded the Sabbath pardon, but 
he was a decided exception. Conservative or liberal, 
Christian or Jew, most other religious thinkers de- 
plored Ford's action on grounds of theology as well 
as simple justice. 

Some deeply resent that the decision was couched 
in the language of religion at all. “Whether or not it 
was explicitly stated between the two men,” says 
the Rev. L. Harold DeWolf, retired dean of Wesley Theological 
Seminary in Washington, D.C., “this was a political payoff. Rak- 
ing in so much of this religious stuff—God and all that—makes 
it even worse than it was.” Others concede the sincerity of the 
President’s spiritual motives but challenge the wisdom of the 
act. “Clearly compassion is something we need more of in pub- 
lic life and the administration of criminal justice,” declares an ed- 
itorial in Commonweal this week. “Nonetheless ... to talk of 
mercy while ignoring justice is to make a mockery of morality.” 

Beyond the disastrous political and social consequences—the 
reopened Watergate wound, the revived climate of distrust and 
division—the pardon, for all its compassion, is bad theology. On 
its own terms, within Ford's Bible-oriented, evangelical Chris- 
tian framework, it does not meet traditional tests for an act of ju- 
dicial mercy. One of the most serious defects is Nixon’s contin- 
uing reluctance to admit any real fault in the Watergate affair. 

The great theologies of Western man—Judaism, Christianity, 
Islam—have historically demanded that a wrongdoer, no mat- 
ter how highly placed, repent before he is forgiven. King David 
of Israel, warned by the prophet Nathan of impending pun- 
ishment for his crime in stealing Bathsheba, threw himself into 
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NATHAN REPROACHING KING DAVID 


days of fasting and prayer to avert divine wrath. King Henry II 
of England, whose burst of temper led to the murder of Thomas 
a Becket, submitted to a barebacked scourging by the monks of 
Canterbury as part of his penance for his complicity in the crime. 
Such dramatic mortifications may have sometimes masked a 
lack of genuine contrition in the sinner, but they were at least im- 
pressive symbols of repentance. 
. 

Richard Nixon, on the other hand, has so far scorned even 
the language of contrition. He referred only to deep “regret and 
pain” over the Watergate “mistakes” and “misjudgments.” His 
behavior even comes perilously close to that in Jesus’ famous par- 
able of the unmerciful servant: a man had been forgiven a large 
debt by his master, then brutally tried to collect what was owed 
him by a subordinate. After his own pardon, Nixon fervently op- 
poses amnesty for Viet Nam War resisters. Indeed, according to 
his son-in-law David Eisenhower, Nixon now says that he would 
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KING HENRY I! DOING PENANCE 


not have accepted pardon at all if it had been tied to amnesty. 

“Nixon has not forgiven himself,” observes Maryknoll Priest- 
Psychologist Eugene Kennedy. “He has not admitted that he is 
capable of evil, that he has hurt countless persons. Forgiveness 
is a tough existential transition.” Divine forgiveness is the mod- 
el for human pardon, notes Church Historian Martin Marty, a 
Lutheran, and involves “an annihilation of what the sinner was. 
God completely wipes the slate clean. But that only happens if 
there is repentance, an about-face, a 180° turn. There is no ev- 
idence that the former President is doing anything of the kind.” 
Nixon’s attitude, complains Rabbi Arthur Hertzberg, president 
of the American Jewish Congress, merely seems to be: “Get this 
behind me so that I can get on with writing my memoirs and 
tell that I was right in the first place.” Even on Yom Kippur, 
the Jewish Day of Atonement that falls next week, sins against 
one’s fellow man are not pardoned unless the sinner begs for- 
giveness from those he has wronged. 

There is, of course, dramatic precedent for forgiving the un- 
repentant: the words of Jesus on the Cross, praying, “Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do.” Stretching com- 
passion, one might argue that Nixon was so caught up in the 
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ESSAY 


pressures of the presidency, and is so exhausted now, that he 
“knows not what he did.” But Evangelical Theologian Clark Pin- 
nock of Regent College in Vancouver, B.C., argues that such gen- 
erous forgiveness is for the truly ignorant, “the little people who 
were swept up in what was going on.” 

It was just such forlorn human beings whom Abraham Lin- 
coln, the greatest of presidential pardoners, could not resist. Lin- 
coln believed in a stern divine justice, yet time and again during 
the Civil War he exasperated his generals by pardoning boys 
who faced execution for such capital crimes as sleeping on sen- 
try duty or even desertion. But Lincoln’s pardons were often just 
commutations of death sentences, not passports to complete free- 
dom; offenders could still find themselves at hard labor on the 
dread Dry Tortugas. Ford’s pardon of Nixon may stem from sim- 
ilar motives of compassion, but it is hardly the same sort of par- 
don. The Watergate parallel, if there is one, might be clemency 
for such men as Eugenio Martinez and Bernard Barker, the “lit- 
tle men” who were tried and convicted while Nixon goes free. 

No major body of Christian teaching favors forgiveness with- 
out some concern for justice. For churchmen, as for other Amer- 
icans, one of the most galling aspects of Ford’s decision is that it 





THE ANGRY MASTER REBUKING THE UNMERCIFUL SERVANT 


suggests unequal justice. Ethicist Roger L. Shinn, acting pres- 
ident of Manhattan’s Union Theological Seminary, feels that 
the pardon reinforces American cynicism about equality before 
the law. “What bothers so many is that the demand for justice 
and punishment applies to the poor and the weak, and mercy ap- 
plies to the powerful.” Jesus, however, stressed that the more pow- 
erful a person is, the more accountable he is for wrongdoing. 
“To whom much is given, of him will much be required,” he 
warned the Apostles according to the Gospel of Luke, “and of 
him to whom men commit much, they will demand the more.” 
A surprisingly tough editorial in the Catholic Standard and 
Times, weekly newspaper of the conservative Roman Catholic 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia, voices the prevailing discontent: 
“It is discouraging for law-abiding citizens to see that presi- 
dential duplicity goes unpunished and that the considerable per- 
quisites of power continue undiminished, while perpetrators of 
acts with less far-reaching effects feel the full weight of the law.” 


a 

Ford’s pardon of Nixon has now kindled the Standard and 
Times, as it has other religious commentators, to call uncon- 
ditional amnesty for selective conscientious objectors “a neces- 
sity.” There is, of course, a subtle difference between pardon 
and amnesty. A pardon usually presumes some guilt; amnesty, de- 
rived from the same Greek word as amnesia, “forgets” the al- 
leged offense without necessarily imputing guilt. Yet because 
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Nixon hedges on his guilt, pardoning him is more an act of am- 
nesty than of genuine pardon. If Ford so desired, it could be a pre- 
lude to full amnesty for the Viet Nam War resisters. 

Perhaps one of the deepest difficulties of Ford’s pardon is a 
confusion of two roles: his obligations as a Christian and his 
responsibilities as a just President. On the personal level, 
the quest for Christian perfection obliges one human being to for- 
give another not only without regard to contrition but in spite of 
continuing hatred. Jesus’ injunction in the Sermon on the Mount 
to “Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you” carries no conditions. But an official charged 
with the administration of justice cannot casually apply per- 
sonal obligations to a public office. “If Jerry Ford, as a Chris- 
lian, wants to forgive Nixon, God bless him,” says Philosophy 
Professor Richard Mouw of Calvin College in Ford's home town 
of Grand Rapids. “But to pardon him has legal and political rami- 
fications. If Ford has circumvented the legal system in a way 
that would do harm, he could be judged for that too.” 

Many religious thinkers believe that the pardon has done se- 
rious harm. They argue that, because it has halted the due pro- 
cess of law in regard to Nixon's actions in Watergate, the par- 

cower crusts GON constitutes a grave miscarriage of justice. 
~ Americans now will never know the full truth about 
Watergate, or be assured, as they had a right to be, 
that there were not other, more fearful skeletons in 
the White House closets. Richard Nixon may well 
be suffering, but the American people have also suf- 
fered—and at Nixon's hands. Deceived, anguished, 
still too much in the dark about the conspiracy, they 
deserve some compassion too. Laments Father Eu- 
gene Kennedy: “Ford has closed a national wound 
without cleaning it first.” 
. 

Mercy cannot survive without justice; life would 
be so unpredictable, so full of anxiety, that the gen- 
tler virtues would probably disappear. “One cannot 
constantly turn the other cheek,” warns Religious 
Historian Sydney Ahlstrom of Yale. “A country that 
doesn’t want to live in chaos has to establish a tra- 
dition of law.” While the Bible extols mercy, it also 
demands justice and honors those who seek it—those 
who, in the words of the Sermon on the Mount, “hun- 
ger and thirst for righteousness.” If every wrong- 
doer deserved unlimited mercy, police could not ar- 
rest murderers, district attorneys could not prosecute 
slumlords, and ombudsmen like Ralph Nader could 
not attack the shoddy practices of industry. 

Most churchmen agree that a pardon would have 
been far more acceptable after a full airing of Wa- 
tergate in any trials that Nixon would have faced. 
But that option has been lost. What now? A number of theo- 
logians doubt that a categorical pardon for all other Watergate of- 
fenders would solve anything. An additional blanket pardon, 
contends Evangelical Theologian Carl F.H. Henry, would only 
compound a wrong by moving from “a preferred individual to a 
preferred class of individuals.” 

One healing gesture could come from Richard Nixon him- 
self, suggests Theologian Claude Welch, president of Berkeley's 
Graduate Theological Union. “An honest admission of real guilt 
would do a great deal toward making sense out of the pardon.” 
Somewhat optimistically, Welch observes that “a forgiving spirit” 
—like Ford's pardon of Nixon—"can precede awareness of guilt. 
Forgiveness is part of the process by which relations that have 
been destroyed, between two people or between one man and a 
nation, can be fully restored.” 

That is a generous assessment of what the pardon might ac- 
complish. Yet the very existence of a lost man—and Richard 
Nixon, whatever his remaining perquisites or power, is a lost man 
—impels a compassionate society to hope that the rift between 
it and him can somehow be healed. Such a hope stems not from 
mere pity, but from self-recognition. Each of us is to a degree 
lost, tied to the rest of humanity—and to God—by fragile strands 
of grace, strands that fray and break. Pardon is a favor that we 
may sometimes be in a position to grant, but more important, it 
is one that we will always need. ® Mayo Mohs 
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_.  Howa 
ishwasher company 
cornered its 
compactor market. 


20 years ago, few people owned dish- 
washers, and the compactor simply 
didn’t exist. Today, 1 in 7 metropolitan 
families owns a dishwasher and the 
compactor market is slowly expanding. 

A major appliance maker recently 


considered two different ways to 
broaden both markets. One was mass 
advertising aimed at prospective first- 
time users. The other was concen- 
trated advertising on past customers 
to generate repeat sales. ZIP Market- 
ing was used to study the feasibility of 
both strategies. 

With Chicago as a test market, we 
examined thousands of warranty cards 
for the residential patterns of past cus- 
tomers. We found sales concentrated 
in certain ZIP Code areas that bore 2 


hold income data. We : 
learned that 3 in 10 upper- \ 
income families own a_ {/ 
dishwasher. But lessthan 

1 in.10 middle- and low- 
income families own one. 


TIME:ZIP Marketing 


82% of this company’s sales had in 
fact occurred in ZIPs that comprise 
only two-fifths of the population. A/- 
most half these sales were of replace- 
ment units. 

But the most startling discovery was 
that 95% of the compactor market con- 
sists of families who already own a 
dishwasher. 

The findings strongly indicated that 
marketing strategy, media planning 
and dealership locations should con- 
centrate on those specific ZIPs where 
money, product familiarity and repeat 
sales coincide. 

Of course, ZIP Marketing analysis 
works equally well for other industries: 
automobiles, insurance, home furnish- 
ings, travel, even package goods. It 
gives you a geographic fix on sales 
and a demographic fix on customers, 

mm unavailable from any other 
data source. 
Now, what can we do for 
you and your market? 
Ask your TIME rep- 
resentative for the facts 
on ZIP Marketing. 


Zip Marketing Is & Registered Service Mark of Time Ine: 
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Would Your Banker 
Make You a Dandy Offer 
Like This ? 


BANKERS WILL! 


Suppose a banker made the following 
offer to a 35-year-old man... 

“We will set aside $25,000 in a special fund 
for you. 

“Tf you die tomorrow, or any time before 
age 65, we will immediately pay this $25,000 
to your family. 

“Tf you live to 65, we guarantee to pay 
you $13,450 in cash. What’s more, while we 
can’t guarantee the exact amount, we should 
also be able to pay you an additional $15,586 
in dividends, based on our current dividend 
scale—for a total cash payment to you of 
$29,036. 

“Or, instead of the $29,036 in cash—if you 
prefer, we will pay you $202.38 a month—in 
addition to what you collect from Social 
Security —starting at 65 and continuing for 
every single month for the rest of your life. 
Even if you live to be 125! 

‘What do we ask in return for all this? 
Only that you pay a little over 2° interest 
a year on the $25,000.” 

We doubt that any banker would ever 
make him such an offer. But we will! 

Because that’s the kind of dandy financial 
arrangement he’d get with our Whole Life 
Insurance policy L-198, available to folks 
through age 70. 

Instead of ‘‘interest,”” of course, you pay a 
premium. A premium that varies, naturally, 
according to your age. But no matter what 
your age, it’s one that, based on the values 
your policy builds up, works out to be one 
of the lowest in America for participating 
Whole Life insurance. 

For the knowledgeable ‘“‘comparison shop- 
per,” the 35-year-old’s policy has a 10-year 
“Interest-Adjusted Cost Index” of only 
$4.24 per thousand, and a 20-year ‘‘Interest- 


Adjusted Cost Index” of only $3.65 per 
thousand. If you can find a similar policy 
with lower cost comparison figures for your 
age, you'd better grab it! 

And, after two years, the policy starts to 
build cash values, which you can borrow on 
at guaranteed low interest rates. For emer- 
gencies. For college expenses. For business 
opportunities. For that home of your dreams. 

Our 35-year-old man would, for example, 
accumulate guaranteed policy cash or loan 
values of $4,300 after 10 years, and $8,900 
after 20 years—exclusive of any refund of 
premiums in the form of dividends. 

Financial experts say that most folks 
urgently need more life insurance—both to 
protect their family’s security now, and to 
provide more income dollars so that they 
won’t have to go through the agony of pinch- 
ing every penny after they retire. 

If you agree, and cost is important to you, 
we invite you to find out more. 

Send the postage-free card next to this 
page for our free ‘“‘Money Book.’’ Get the 
full story of policy L-198, plus the easy-to- 
afford rates and the policy values for your 
age. There’s no cost or obligation for this 
service. 

We've dedicated this policy to the presi- 
dent of our company. You know we wouldn't 
do that if we weren’t awfully proud of it. 
And if we didn’t think it was a good deal 
for you! 
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ETHIOPIA 


The End of the Lion of Judah 


Less than a year ago, he was one of 
the last absolute monarchs on earth. He 
appointed governments, made laws, and 
held life-and-death power over his 26 
million subjects. Since February, the 
once unchallengeable powers of the 
Conquering Lion of the Tribe of Judah, 
King of Kings, Elect of God, Emperor 
of Ethiopia have gradually been taken 
away by the reformist young military of- 
ficers who now dominate his country. 
Last week even the titles were gone; Hai- 
le Selassie, 82, was deposed from the im- 
perial throne he had occupied for al- 
most a half-century. 

Glittering Splendor. Last Thurs- 
day morning, the aging Emperor was 
abruptly summoned to the library of Ju- 
bilee (recently renamed National) Pal- 
ace in Addis Ababa. There he confront- 
ed representatives of the Armed Forces 
Coordinating Committee, the collective 
leadership of the young officers. He 
stood erect, his eyes glistening, as a proc- 
lamation was read denouncing him for 
having abused the power and dignity of 
his office and having subverted it for his 
own gain. The proclamation ended by 
declaring that Haile Selassie was “de- 
posed from office.” 

Anawkward silence followed. It was 
broken only when the ex-Emperor pro- 
tested, “We have served our people in 
war and peace.” Minutes later, he was 
led out of his marble palace to a tiny 
blue two-door Volkswagen. The mon- 
arch who for years had been chauffeur- 
driven in a huge maroon Mercedes-Benz 
limousine could still not believe what 
was happening to him. “What? In 


there?” he asked incredulously. “Yes, in 
there,” replied an officer courteously, as 
he pulled forward the front seat to en- 
able his passenger to squeeze into the 
rear. As the auto pulled away, Haile Se- 
lassie turned for one last look at his im- 
perial palace where he had lived so long 
in glittering splendor and outside of 
which lions had once roamed. His view 
was blocked by hundreds of students 
who jeered at him and screamed, “Hang 
the Emperor!” 

Within an hour, Radio Ethiopia an- 
nounced that the nation was no longer 
under Haile Selassie’s “oppressive rule.” 
Throughout the day, spokesmen for the 
coordinating committee explained that 
the military had been forced to depose 
the monarch because he was too old and 
weak, both physically and mentally 
Further, Haile Selassie was charged with 
committing crimes against the Ethiopi- 
an people and with refusing to take mea- 
sures that might have alleviated the 
harsh famine in northern Ethiopia, 
which has so far taken an estimated 
100,000 lives. 

The proclamation deposing Haile 
Selassie also suspended the Ethiopian 
constitution, banned strikes and antimil- 
itary demonstrations and dissolved Par- 
liament. The coordinating committee 
declared that a provisional military ad- 
ministration would rule until there are 
free democratic elections (no date was 
set) and a new constitution is drawn up 
to provide for—among other things 
—freedom of speech, land reform and 
the separation of church and state. Ethi- 
opia’s new leaders said that they 
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planned to summon home from Gene- 
va Crown Prince Asfa Wossen, 57, Haile 
Selassie’s son, and anoint him as Ethi- 
opia’s King (significantly, not Emperor). 
Wossen, who is partially paralyzed from 
a stroke that he suffered two years ago, 
would be nothing more than a figure- 
head, and the likelihood is that the coun- 
try will eventually be proclaimed a re- 
public. Meanwhile, Lieut. General 
Aman Michael Andom, 50, a popular of- 
ficer who has been chief of staff of the 
armed forces, has been named tempo- 
rary head of the government. 

No Protest. Immediately after Hai- 
le Selassie’s arrest, tanks and troops were 
rushed to key intersections and public 
buildings in Addis Ababa. Instead of 
protesting the ouster of their monarch, 
people adorned the tanks with garlands 
of flowers and personally thanked the 
soldiers who had affixed green-and- 
white Ethiopia Tikdem (Ethiopia First) 
stickers to their helmets. Business in the 
capital continued as usual. 

The calm was undoubtedly the re- 
sult ofa carefully orchestrated campaign 
by the military to discredit Haile Selas- 
sie. It reached a crescendo last Wednes- 
day, the Ethiopian New Year and the 
day before the Emperor's ouster. For the 
first time, Patriarch Abuna Teweoflos 
of the Ethiopian Orthodox (Christian) 
Church did not mention the Emperor 
—head of the church to which half the 
Ethiopians belong—in his sermon. In- 
stead, the patriarch asked God's bless- 
ing for the officers’ movement. Later in 
the day the coordinating committee 
broadcast a scathing attack on Haile Se- 
lassie, denouncing him for erecting stat- 
ues to dead dogs and feeding live ones 
while thousands died of famine in Wol- 
lo province, That evening Ethiopian 
television for the first time showed pic- 
tures of famine victims; the grim report- 
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age was interspersed with shots of the 
Emperor drinking champagne and ad- 
miring huge cakes he had had flown 
from Europe for state banquets. 

At week’s end Haile Selassie re- 
mained under house arrest in a military 
headquarters about 30 miles from Ad- 
dis Ababa. Unless the deposed Emper- 
or refuses to return the moneys that the 
military claims he has stashed away in 
coded Swiss bank accounts, the chanc- 
es are that he will be spared a humili- 
ating show trial for crimes against the 
state. He may be allowed to remain in 
Ethiopia; more probably, he will be 
packed off to exile—perhaps to Britain, 
where he lived almost penuriously from 
1936 to 1940 during Italy’s occupation 
of his country. In any case, last week’s 
events clearly marked the end of the 
public career of the tiny (5 ft. 4 in.) mon- 
arch who won the world’s heart 38 years 
ago when he stood on the podium of 
the League of Nations in Geneva, beg- 
ging the world’s powers to help him oust 
Mussolini's troops from Ethiopia. “God 
and history will remember your judg- 
ment!” he warned the delegates. 

Love Affair. Ethiopia's rases (feu- 
dal lords) in 1916 chose Haile Selassie 
to be regent and heir to Empress Zau- 
ditu. Fourteen years later, when the Em- 
press died suddenly, he was crowned the 
255th Emperor of the Menelik line, 
which, legend claims, sprang more than 
2,500 years ago from the celebrated love 
affair between King Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba. For the next 44 years 
he ruled unchallenged, except for the 
Italian occupation and for a brief and 
abortive palace coup at the end of 1960. 
During his reign, the Emperor demand- 
ed all the obsequiousness due absolute 
power; no one was allowed to approach 
him without bowing thrice and job seek- 
ers were obliged to prostrate themselves 
before him. 

The Emperor was a founding father 
of the Organization of African Unity in 
1963 and established its headquarters in 
his capital. At home, though, he seemed 
concerned mostly with the trappings of 
progress—inspecting new roads and in- 
terviewing youths proposed for scholar- 
ships abroad. He did little to initiate 
changes that might have raised Ethio- 
pia from its position as one of Africa’s 
poorest, least literate and most corrupt 
nations. His failure to act on economic 
and social problems triggered the mil- 
itary protests last February and led in- 
exorably to his ouster. 

Haile Selassie, for all his failings, 
acted as a glue binding together Ethi- 
opia’s disparate parts. Without him, the 
country may be increasingly difficult to 
govern, especially if—as some experts 
fear—there is a struggle between mil- 
itary men who want to wield total power 
and those officers (backed by a large 
number of students and academics) who 
want a leftist government dominated by 
civilians. Such a clash would clearly de- 
lay the reforms needed to bring Ethi- 
Opia belatedly into the 20th century. 
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One Year Later: Absolute Order 


“Chile,” said Santiago’s Ambassa- 
dor to Washington Walter Heitmann 
last week, “is going to be a masterpiece 
of democracy.” The occasion for that 
grandiose claim was the first anniversa- 
ry of the death of Marxist President Sal- 
vador Allende Gossens and the replace- 
ment of his elected government by a 
military regime. In light of the junta’s 
record of suspended civil rights, torture 
of political prisoners and abolition of 
Congress, the ambassador's assertion 
seemed an overstatement. The thou- 
sands of Chileans who gathered in San- 
tiago to commemorate the coup of Sept. 
11 seemed to be celebrating the absolute 
order imposed by the junta after the cha- 
os of a year ago. The “new Chile” pro- 
claimed by its military rulers resembles 
much more a totalitarian than a demo- 
cratic state. 

The junta did use the anniversary, 
however, to announce an end to some 
of its harsher measures. Army General 
Augusto Pinochet Ugarte, Chile’s stern- 
visaged chief of state, told a crowded 
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power for “10, 15, 20 or even 25 years.” 

The junta leaders are determined 
never to permit a return to the rule of 
old-style politics and politicians who, 
they feel, brought the country to the 
brink of ruin. “Elections divide, political 
parties divide,” explained one veteran 
diplomat in Santiago. “There isn’t any 
room for either in this government’s 
thought.” Instead, the junta seems bent 
on building up family units, communi- 
ties and unions, all carefully controlled 
from the top, as the best way of express- 
ing Chilean interests. 

Police Sweeps. Thus nobody sees 
much chance for an immediate end to 
such control devices as the | a.m. to 5:30 
a.m. curfew, the operations of the five 
domestic intelligence services, or the pe- 
riodic police sweeps through urban 
shantytowns in search of “subversives.” 
The Congress remains closed (the build- 
ing serves as a center where records of 
political detainees are kept), while polit- 
ical parties are still suspended. TIME 
Buenos Aires Bureau Chief Rudolph 
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assembly of coup supporters that polit- 
ical prisoners—‘‘with the exception of 
a few particularly serious cases”—would 
be allowed “to leave forever the na- 
tional territory.” Already Orlando Le- 
telier, former Foreign Minister and Am- 
bassador to the U.S., had left his Chilean 
prison for exile in Venezuela. But Pi- 
nochet also put an end to any hopes 
that a genuine loosening of the junta’s 
grip was in the making. He blandly 
told a crowded press conference that 
the military might well remain in 


Rauch, who visited Chile last week, re- 
ports that even many who opposed 
Allende are fearful that complaining in 
public—about the high cost of living, for 
example—could have dire consequenc- 
es. They have good reason for their fear, 
since large numbers of Chileans are still 
being arrested. Last week Amnesty In- 
ternational charged, moreover, that the 
torture of political prisoners was still go- 
ing on in Chile. A report issued by the 
London-based human rights organiza- 
tion claims that beatings, electric shock 
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and deprivation of food and sleep are 
common practices. 

Another unsettling, and from the 
junta’s point of view unwelcome, disclo- 
sure came from Washington. A letter by 
Democratic Congressman Michael Har- 
rington of Massachusetts, leaked to the 
press last week, contained some devas- 
tating excerpts from testimony earlier 
this year by CIA Director William Colby 
before the House Armed Services Sub- 
committee on Intelligence. Colby appar- 
ently admitted that the CIA, with White 
House approval, had funneled some $8 
million into Chile between 1970 and 
1973, first to keep Allende from being 
elected and later to weaken his govern- 
ment, The revelations were potentially 
damaging to Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger, who chaired the so-called 
Forty Committee that approved the co- 
vert CIA operations, as well as to former 
Ambassador to Santiago Edward M. 
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Korry and former Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs 
Charles A. Meyer. These and other Kis- 
singer deputies have testified in congres- 
sional hearings that the U.S. did not in- 
terfere at any time in Chilean life. 

Colby’s testimony was also embar- 
rassing to the military rulers of Chile. 
The disclosures cast doubt on the junta’s 
claim that it was misrule by Allende and 
the politicians that brought ruin to 
Chile. Indeed, some experts believe that 
the CIA disruptions, combined with the 
curtailment of U.S. foreign aid credits 
and bank loans, contributed greatly to 
Allende’s economic woes. 

Real Hunger. The junta has had its 
problems in correcting those troubles 
The Allende government, by exhausting 
reserves of foreign exchange, boosting 
wages and subsidizing food prices to an 
unreasonable degree, bequeathed an in- 
flation that totaled 842%. The junta’s 
team of fiscal technocrats, many of them 
disciples of University of Chicago Econ- 
omist Milton Friedman, have applied a 
tough austerity program that has let 
prices rise while holding down wages to 
keep demand in check. So far, Chile’s in- 
flation has come down to a projected 
250%-300% for 1974. Still, the average 
laborer needs to work four hours to earn 
enough for a kilo of bread; between Oc- 
tober and June of 1974, milk increased 
300% in price, sugar 192% and cooking 
oil 224%. Add to that an unemployment 
rate of around 10% and, as one foreign 
ambassador in Santiago puts it, “there is 
no way they can have avoided real hun- 
ger in the poblaciones (shantytowns] this 
winter.” To ease the pressure on the 
poor, Pinochet last week announced a 
23% hike in the minimum wage and reg- 
ular wage adjustments every quarter, 
based on the consumer price index. 

Despite these problems, and some 
muted criticism of the re- 
gime’s regressive policies by 
Catholic churchmen and 
leaders of the divided Chris- 
tian Democratic Party, 
there is little serious opposi- 
tion to the junta. Reports 
TIME’s Rauch: “The major- 
ity of Chileans I have talked 
to inside the country strong- 
ly favor what has happened 
here. Perhaps most people 
are too relieved at the resto- 
ration of order to be angry 
at the loss of their parlia- 
mentary liberties. Despite 
inflation, the middle class, 
which deserted Allende, 
can still manage to make 
ends meet. Many Chileans, 
even avid supporters of the 
coup, will concede that they 
are living under a dictator- 
ship. But they see it as a nec- 
essary transition period and 
plead that, given enough 
time, they will come out of 
it in a uniquely Chilean 
way.” 
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BRITAIN 


Once More, 
Without Feeling 


Ever since Laborite Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson squeaked to power in an 
indecisive election seven months ago, 
Britain’s political parties have been gird- 
ing themselves for a second clarifying 
confrontation over control of Parlia- 
ment. This week Wilson is expected to 
announce the date (probably Oct. 10) for 
that contest. The mystery is why he kept 
the suspense going so long. Wilson’s usu- 
ally fractious Labor team seemed to be 
the only party poised for the long-await- 
ed return engagement. 

Edward Heath's Conservatives, who 
like to portray themselves as the party 
of law and order best equipped to calm 
a crisis-ridden nation, began the cam- 
paign amid signs of disarray. Two se- 
nior members of the Tory shadow cab- 
inet have managed to undermine 
Heath’s already weakened party lead- 
ership by differing with him on key is- 
sues. Sir Keith Joseph, the shadow 
Home Secretary, led off by asserting that 
the answer to Britain’s raging inflation 
lies primarily in manipulating the na- 
tion’s money supply, not in imposing the 
kind of wage-price controls that led 
Heath into a losing confrontation with 
coal miners last winter. Labor spokes- 
men gleefully seized on Sir Keith’s plan 
as proof that the Tories would be will- 
ing to tolerate mass unemployment 
—the certain risk of a prolonged money 
squeeze—as an anti-inflation tool. 

Thumping Blooper. Sir Keith's 
venture into monetary policy was a mild 
embarrassment compared with the 
thumping blooper committed by Shad- 
ow Foreign Secretary Geoffrey Rippon. 
Apparently seeking to calm jittery mid- 
dle-class voters, Rippon suggested the 
creation of a “citizens’ voluntary re- 
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serve” that would “aid the civil power” 
against anyone defying the law. That 
plan sounded all too close to the con- 
troversial idea of antistrike forces re- 
cently proposed by retired military of- 
ficers. Labor Home Secretary Roy 
Jenkins accused the Tories of “climbing 
onto the pathetic bandwagon of some su- 
perannuated colonels.” Rippon’s “re- 
serve” proved such a touchy idea that 
Tory Party Chairman William White- 
law was forced to point out that it was 
not mentioned in the party manifesto. 

Then even the manifesto caused 
some Tory red faces. Prepared after long 
intramural wrangling, it was scheduled 
for publication late last week after 
Heath returned from a trip to the U.S. 
While Heath was still abroad, copies of 
the manifesto were mysteriously slipped 
to three London dailies, which proceed- 
ed to scoop the Conservative Party with 
its own platform. Entitled “Putting Brit- 
ain First,” the manifesto puts the fight 
against inflation above everything else, 
warning bluntly that “because of the 
economic crisis, there is no room for ear- 
ly improvement in living standards.” 
The political thrust of the document was 
clearly aimed as much at wooing back 
the hundreds of thousands of usually 
Tory voters who had defected to the Lib- 
erals as it was against Labor. 

Blank Check. The Conservatives 
were mildly encouraged by the troubles 
that Liberal Leader Jeremy Thorpe was 
having last week within his own party 
over the issue of whether to join a co- 
alition in case the election once again 
fails to produce a clear-cut majority. A 
group of young Liberal purists flayed 
Thorpe “and his accomplices” as “trai- 
tors” for their willingness to compromise 
party principles in a bid for power. 
Thorpe eventually won a blank check 
to enter into coalition talks if the eco- 
nomic crisis warranted the creation of 
a national government. The possibility 
of a coalition gained further momentum 
from Heath’s flat statement that he 
“would be prepared to take into the gov- 
ernment members of other parties.” 

Labor seemed to have a slight edge, 
although whether it can increase its rep- 
resentation in the House of Commons 
depends largely upon whether it can re- 
capture seats lost earlier to nationalist 
party candidates in Scotland and 
Wales.* Assured of union agreement to 
moderate wage demands at least for a 
while, Wilson has managed to paper 
over the deep divisions of his party. As 
for the Conservatives, they were faced 
with an electoral post-mortem from Es- 
sex University researchers showing that 
the principal cause of their defeat at the 
polls last February was voter distaste for 
Heath’s somewhat antiseptic political 
style. In all, the political portents were 
doleful enough to make most voters 
thankful that the campaign would last 
a mercifully short three weeks. 


*Current composition of the House: Labor, 300; 
Conservative, 297; Liberal, 15; Scottish Nation- 
alists and others, 23 
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ISRAEL 


Rabin Goes Shopping for Arms 


Gerald Ford last week had his first 
exposure to one of Washington’s most 
familiar and delicate routines: negotiat- 
ing with an Israeli Premier over U‘S. 
military aid to Israel while simulta- 
neously trying to persuade the Israelis 
to take a less intransigent attitude to- 
ward peace negotiations. This time the 
diplomatic fencing match was even 
more difficult than usual. Premier 
Yitzhak Rabin thoroughly understands 
all of Washington’s political nuances af- 
ter his recent five-year term as ambas- 
sador to the U.S. Moreover, as a former 
chief of staff of the Israeli army, he is 
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ISRAELI PREMIER AT PRESS CONFERENCE 
Asking for arms, and a pledge. 


professionally knowledgeable about the 
arms for which he deals. 

At the end of a four-day shopping 
trip to Washington, Rabin returned 
home with much of what he had gone 
for. In talks with President Ford, Sec- 
retary of State Henry Kissinger and De- 
fense Secretary James Schlesinger, the 
Premier argued effectively for a substan- 
tial increase in arms supplies for Israel. 
Not only will the U.S. provide $550 mil- 
lion worth of equipment this year, but 
it may also supply as much as $1.5 
billion a year through 1979. That would 
be about five times as much as Israel 
bought in 1967—the year of the Six-Day 
War—and much of the cost will have 
to be underwritten by the U.S. Congress. 
Even with the financial help of Amer- 
ican Jews, Israel cannot afford that level 
of arms purchases. 


Arriving in Washington, Rabin 
maintained that “only a strong Israel, 
which has the capacity to deter aggres- 
sion and to defend herself successfully 
by her own strength, has a chance of 
winning peace.” In Jerusalem, those 
words were interpreted as a thinly dis- 
guised warning that Israel, if it felt it 
was losing the ability to defend itself, 
might once again decide on a pre-emp- 
tive war. But in his conversations with 
Ford and Kissinger, which White House 
Officials described as “reasonably suc- 
cessful,” Rabin laid out some of his 
government’s thoughts about making 
progress toward peace. 

Israel’s old Arab enemies 
are anxious to continue the 
peace discussions inaugurated 
by Kissinger’s Middle East 
shuttles earlier this year. Syria 
last week made new demands 
for Israel to continue its 
withdrawal from the Golan 
Heights. Jordan would like to 
Start disengagement talks on 
the future of the West Bank, 
similar to those that Israel has 
held with Syria and Egypt. 

Rabin reiterated his oppo- 
sition to talks with King Hus- 
sein as a next step to peace. 
For one thing, in the Israeli 
view, there is no need to dis- 
cuss disengagement, since Is- 
raeli troops are not eyeball to 
eyeball with the Jordanians as 
they were with Arab forces on 
the Golan and in Sinai. For an- 
other, such discussions would 
be politically awkward at 
home. Rabin’s fragile coalition 
is governing Israel with a par- 
liamentary majority of one. If 
Rabin were to negotiate with 
Jordan, his coalition might be 
toppled by the right wing of his 
own Labor Party, which agrees 
with the principal religious 
party that Israel should retain the West 
Bank in any peace discussions because 
of its biblical significance. 

Rabin wants second-step negotia- 
tions with Egypt to come before those 
with Jordan and Syria. The Israelis, 
however, have a few conditions regard- 
ing further talks with Cairo. “There will 
be no movement in terms of us just giv- 
ing back territory,” Rabin told a press 
conference. “I believe the first move 
from war to peace should include non- 
belligerency.” Rather than press for a 
more relaxed Israeli position now—and 
provoke a confrontation that might get 
Rabin into trouble back home—Kissin- 
ger promised to sound out the Arabs on 
the Premier’s proposal at the forthcom- 
ing U.N. General Assembly session and 
during the Secretary’s next Middle East 
trip early next month. 
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AFRICA 


Revolt of the Toothless Dragons 


It took Portugal more than 500 years 
to acquire its African empire—and less 
than six months to get rid of most of it. 
Last week Portuguese Guinea formally 
received its independence under the 
name of Guinea-Bissau, and Mozam- 
bique was granted a black-dominated 
government. Angola alone of the old em- 
pire remains under full Portuguese con- 
trol, largely because Lisbon does not 
know to whom it should hand over the 
keys of government. 

The transfer of power has not made 
everyone happy, and Portugal's Presi- 
dent Antonio de Spinola, whose col- 
leagues had overridden his pledge that 
independence would come only after a 
referendum in each territory, looked dis- 
gruntled as he signed the documents 
freeing Guinea-Bissau. In fact, he said 
not one word during the two-minute cer- 
emony. He is so embittered by the rush 
toward decolonization that having twice 
tried but failed to gain for himself 
stronger powers, he is now said to be on 
the verge of resigning. He is certain that 
the guerrilla movements that are now 
taking control in the territories will lead 
them toward Communism. 

Angry Whites. That could well 
happen in Mozambique, where Frelimo, 
the leflist, black-led guerrilla group, will 
have two-thirds of the government port- 
folios until next June, when full inde- 
pendence will be granted. Angered at 
news of the agreement, many Mozam- 
bican whites (2.7% of the population) 
charged that they had been sold out by 
Lisbon. They want to set up an inde- 
pendent, white-dominated government 
along the lines of regimes in neighbor- 
ing Rhodesia and South Africa. Last 
week white settlers belonging to mil- 
itant organizations—one ominously 
named the Dragons of Death—seized 
the radio station in Lourengo Marques, 
the territory’s capital. For three days 
they broadcast appeals for support to 
other frightened whites and to blacks be- 
longing to tribes not represented in Fre- 
limo. “We are not protesting about the 
principle of independence, but about the 
instruments by which this independence 
is to be achieved,” said the Rev. Uriah 
Simango, head of a black nationalist 
group opposed to Frelimo. 

Hundreds of hysterical whites 
crowded the street in front of the radio 
station. Fearing a racial pogrom, others 
packed their belongings into cars or 
trucks and headed toward the South Af- 
rican border. Furious at the possibility 
that their independence might be de- 
nied them, blacks meanwhile went on a 
rampage, looting stores and beating 
many whites. 

As it turned out, however, the Drag- 
ons of Death, who never numbered more 
than about 50, did not really breathe fire 
On the third day of their sit-in, three un- 
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imposing civil policemen, one of them 
armed with a pistol and the other two 
carrying only batons, pushed past the 
unshaven, hollow-eyed vigilantes at the 
station door. “Go home,” one of the po- 
licemen said. “We will handle this from 
now on.” There was a brief protest, and 
some of the young rebels menacingly fin- 
gered their shotguns and pistols. Final- 
ly, one of the policemen put down his 
baton and wrenched a rocket launcher 
from one man and a light machine gun 
from another. “Now clear off,” he told 
the Dragons. “You've had your fun.” 
Sheepishly, they packed up their blan- 
kets and weapons and walked out. 

Pell-Mell Decision. The takeover of 
the radio station could not have succeed- 
ed even temporarily if the several hun- 
dred Portuguese soldiers on duty in 
Lourengo Marques had not been con- 
fused and stood idly by while the rag- 
tag band of settlers seized control. Once 
the army was in firm command, there 
was no question that the revolt was over 
—at least for the moment. “We did not 
know where we stood,” said one officer 
in the army’s defense. “Now we know. 
We have our orders, and we will carry 
them out.” The cost of waiting, how- 
ever, was considerable: at least 70 were 
killed and 450 were wounded during the 
rioting. 

In one sense, Lisbon’s pell-mell de- 
cision to decolonize has increased rath- 
er than decreased its overseas burden. 
Last week’s violence in Mozambique 
may be only a harbinger of trouble to 
come in Portugal's remaining colonies 
Portuguese Timor, a part of a small is- 
land north of Australia, is thinking of 
joining Indonesia, which already holds 
the rest of the island. Macao, that sto- 
ried haven for smugglers and spies, is be- 
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ginning to look toward China; and the 
Cape Verde islands, 280 miles off the 
coast of West Africa, will probably ei- 
ther join the new government of Guinea- 
Bissau or opt for its own independence. 
The major problem, however, is like- 
ly to come in Angola, by far the richest 
of Portugal's territories. Its large white 
population (500,000 out of 6,725,000) 
and Portuguese business and industrial 
interests, -which have vast holdings 
there, are certain to put up a much stiff- 
er resistance than was seen in Guinea- 
Bissau and Mozambique. The Lisbon 
junta has set up a two-year indepen- 
dence timetable, and in this case, says 
Spinola, it will keep its pledge: “The jun- 
ta has outlined a program of action for 
Angola from which we will not devi- 
ate.” If they do, the violence in the col- 
onies could spread to Portugal itself. 
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NATO 


Technopolitics in the Air 


Europeans call it the arms deal of 
the century—and they may well be right. 
Some time this year, Belgium, Denmark, 
The Netherlands and Norway—four 
NATO nations acting as a consortium 
—will buy more than 350 new jet fight- 
ers to replace warplanes bought in the 
1960s. France and the US. are battling 
fiercely for this sale because the even- 
tual stakes are enormous. The consor- 
tium’s purchase, involving an invest- 
ment of at least $1.7 billion, is only the 
tip of a lucrative iceberg: a worldwide 
market for thousands of jets, spare parts 
and maintenance contracts worth more 
than $20 billion over the next decade. 

The NATO consortium has been 
looking for a supersonic fighter capable 
of several missions: high-flying intercep- 
tion, close-in ground support and the in- 
terdiction of small warships near coasts. 
Above all, the purchasers want a plane 
they can afford to buy in quantity. 

Pressures and Intrigue. Initially, 
five planes were competing for the con- 
sortium’s order. They were SEPECAT’s (a 
British-French joint company) Jaguar, 
Saab-Scania’s Viggen from Sweden, 
France’s Mirage F1/M53 made by Das- 
sault-Brequet, and two U.S. products: 
General Dynamics’ single-engine Y F-16 
and Northrop’s twin-engine YF-17, 
nicknamed the Cobra. 

The Jaguar was quickly eliminated 
because it is not fast enough (1.5 Mach). 
The Viggen stands little chance of be- 
ing chosen because the NATO purchasers 
do not want to rely on the neutral Swedes 
for so important a component of their 
national arsenals. This left the French 
and Americans, whose planes are com- 
parable in size, speed and cost. All three 
compete favorably with the Soviet 
Union’s new MIG-23 Flogger and even 
with the MIG-25 Foxbat at altitudes up 


to 50,000 ft. Still, there are major dif- 
ferences (see chart). 

The merits of the French and Amer- 
ican planes, however, will not be the 
major consideration when the consor- 
tium decides. Instead, the four nations 
will be swayed by what one Pentagon of- 
ficial calls “technopolitics”—a combina- 
tion of economics, political pressure and 
diplomatic intrigue. Both Paris and 
Washington appear willing to make lu- 
crative concessions to the purchasers. 
They have promised, for example, that 
much of the fabrication and assembly 
of the fighters would be in the factories 
of the consortium nations. The French, 
who now trail only the Americans and 
the Russians as a purveyor of the mil- 
itary hardware to the world, have been 
imploring the Belgians to consider their 
historical links with France. They re- 
portedly have assured the Dutch that if 
they buy the Mirage, Paris will help 
clean the polluted Rhine and increase 
purchases of food products from The 
Netherlands. As in the past, the French 
have been raising the bogey of Amer- 
ican dominance, arguing that if the 
YF-16 or YF-17 is chosen, Europe’s 
aerospace industry may die. Certainly 
France’s aircraft industry (employing 
107,000 workers) and balance of pay- 
ments will suffer if it loses the sale. 

The U.S., admits a Commerce De- 
partment official, has also “been push- 
ing like hell.” Washington has hinted 
that it may have to reduce the number 
of U.S. forces based in Europe (current- 
ly 300,000) if the NATO countries decide 
not to buy American. US. officials also 
point out that, since France withdrew 
from NATO’s integrated command eight 
years ago, it has shown little interest in 
the alliance’s affairs. 

As a further inducement, the De- 
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fense Department recently demonstrat- 
ed its own faith in the quality of the 
US. fighters, announcing that it would 
incorporate either the YF-16 or YF-17 
into the U.S. Air Force inventory for 
the ’80s. Officially, at least, the Penta- 
gon is neutral in the sales battle between 
General Dynamics and Northrop, but 
Washington experts concede that the 
latter company seems to be doing the 
harder sales job. Northrop has picked 
up considerable expertise in selling its 
planes abroad, notably the widely pop- 
ular F-5. While developing the YF-17, 
the Los Angeles-based firm has worked 
closely with some of its potential cus- 
tomers, asking them what they wanted 
included in the final product. It also un- 
derstands the highly competitive nature 
of the arms-sale business. “Northrop 
pulls an awful lot of dirty tricks,” ob- 
serves an Air Force officer dryly. 

Sales Battle. Last week Defense 
Ministers from the consortium’s nations 
visited Washington to talk with Defense 
Secretary James Schlesinger. Earlier 
they had been flown to Edwards Air 
Force Base in California where they 
watched test flights of the YF-16 and 
YF-17. A fortnight ago the ministers 
met with French officials. The chances 
are good that their choice, eventually, 
will be American. As a Dassault exec- 
utive observes: “France does not exert 
the same political pressure as the US. 
or wield its economic influence.” It is 
possible, however, that the consortium 
could split, with Belgium buying the Mi- 
rage and the three others choosing ei- 
ther the YF-16 or YF-17, depending on 
which plane the U.S. Air Force buys. 
That would be a blow to NATO’s efforts 
at standardizing its armaments. But it 
would mean that the lucky winner of 
the sales battle could produce enough 
of the jets to lower unit costs further, 
thus making it likely that America will 
garner most of the potential market for 
new warplanes in Western Europe, the 
Middle East and Latin America. 
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Blackberry Cooler 


1¥%2 oz. Hiram Walker 
Blackberry 

Flavored Brandy. 

Ya tsp. sugar. 

Juice of ¥2 lemon. 
Shake vigorously 
with ice cubes. 

Pour into 10-oz. 
collins glass, 

splash with soda, 
garnish with a 
fresh strawberry. 








Apricot Sour 
1% oz. Hiram Walker 


Juice of ¥2 lemon. 
Shake vigorously 
with shaved ice, 
Strain into 
on-the-rocks glass. 
h Top with cherry. 


Apricot Flavored Brandy. 





Sombrero 
Pour 1¥2 oz. 
Hiram Walker 
Coffee Flavored Brandy 
and 3 oz. milk into 
a shaker with ice. 
Shake and pour, 
unstrained, into an 
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Announcing Cadillac 1975. 
Then and Now...an American Standard for the World. 


And what a standard it sets for 1975! There’s the brilliant new six-window Sedan 
deville. The bold new Eldorado Convertible. And seven other new models in the 
proud tradition of our 1931 Phaeton. All get even greater overall operating economy 
than their efficient 1974 Counterparts. All have an array of standard features 
unsurpassed in Cadillac history. And all have exciting new interiors. With new 


features you may add—like Astroroof. At your Cadillac dealer's now. 


Cadillac 1975...when second best isn’t good enough. 
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America’ Favorite Cigarette Break. 
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That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Healtt detain imag 
av. per cigarette, FIC Report, Mar.'74. Menthol or Regular 




































































GUARD TOWER FLANKS ENTRANCE TO NEWPRISON FOR GUNMEN IN KINGSTON, JAMAICA 


JAMAICA 


Stalag in Kingston 

The crime rate in Jamaica had sky- 
rocketed. Armed gangs roamed the 
streets of Kingston, filling the night with 
the sound of echoing gunfire. Reported 
shootings had risen 1,500% in ten years, 
and it seemed that crime was vying with 
tourism as Jamaica’s No. | industry. 
Now all that has changed under a tough 
—some say unconstitutional—nation- 
wide antigun campaign. 

No Bail. Prime Minister Michael 
Manley and Jamaica’s Parliament final- 
ly had enough last March after four 
prominent businessmen were shot to 
death. Manley sponsored two new laws 
aimed at meting out “swift, sure and 
irreversible punishment” to anyone 
caught carrying a gun illegally. Under 
the Suppression of Crime Act, army 
troops cordon off areas of the 4,41 1-sq.- 
mi. island while police conduct intensive 
house-to-house searches without war- 
rants. Anyone caught with an unli- 
censed gun or even a single bullet is tried 
under the provisions of a second law, the 
Gun Court Act. Under the terms of this 
draconian legislation, trials of gunmen 
are held in a special court, proceedings 
are closed to public and press, and there 
is no bail while the accused await trial 
If convicted, prisoners are sentenced to 
indefinite detention at a specially de- 
signed rehabilitation prison. 

Within days of Parliament's action, 
construction began in the heart of 
Kingston on a conspicuous compound 
containing both trial chambers and pris- 
on cells. With its guard towers and 
barbed-wire fences painted blood-red, 
the “rehabilitation center” looks like a 
Hollywood back-lot version of a World 
War II concentration camp. Some 
Kingston residents even refer to it as 
“Stalag 17.” 

The grim-looking stockade is the 
brainchild of a group of Jamaican psy- 
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chologists, psychiatrists and sociologists 
It is supposed to convey the message that 
crime does not pay—and apparently it 
has succeeded. According to police sta- 
tistics, there were only eight murders by 
gunfire during the first three months af- 
ter creation of the gun court, compared 
with 29 in the previous three months. 

But if the gun court's effectiveness 
is beyond dispute, its constitutionality is 
not. The Jamaican bar association is 
calling for repeal or at least amendment 
of the Gun Court Act. R.N. Henriques, 
a lawyer who is conducting the appeals 
of the first four gunmen convicted un- 
der the law, argues that Parliament 
acted unconstitutionally in setting up a 
special court that operates outside the 
normal judiciary system. 

Manley insists that the only impor- 
tant consideration is the reduction of 
crime. If the gun court is ruled uncon- 
stitutional by Jamaica's court of appeal, 
the Prime Minister warns he will de- 
vise another means of keeping pressure 
on the gunmen. His position is unequiv- 
ocal: “There is no place in this society 
for the gun, now or ever.” 


SOUTH KOREA 


Fingers of Fate 


In Seoul last week, 15 men from the 
city of Chonan, all members of the 
“Anti-Japanese Anti-Communist Sui- 
cide Corps,” knelt before the gates of 
the Japanese embassy. As hundreds of 
demonstrators watched in horrified fas- 
cination, the men one by one raised 
carving knives and hacked off the little 
fingers of their left hands as a grisly sign 
of their anger against Japan. Wrapped 
in a blood-soaked flag, the severed pink- 
ies were intended for the Japanese am- 
bassador for transmission to Premier 
Kakuei Tanaka in Tokyo. Before de- 
livery could be made, however, po- 
lice rounded up the bloodied men 


ANTI-JAPANESE PROTEST IN SEOUL 
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and shipped them off to a_ hospital. 

That dramatic act of protest was be- 
yond doubt the highlight of weeks of in- 
tense anti-Japanese activity in South 
Korea which included several mass 
demonstrations and a break-in at the 
Japanese Embassy in Seoul. The emo- 
tional outburst had been building up 
since last month’s unsuccessful assassi- 
nation attempt against Korea’s dictato- 
rial President Park Chung Hee, in which 
Park’s wife was inadvertently killed 
(TIME, Aug. 26). 

Special Emissary. The fact that the 
would-be assassin was a Korean who 
lived in Japan further exacerbated rela- 
tions between the two countries, which 
have been distinctly cool since the Kim 
Dae Jung affair last year. The Koreans 
have demanded not only that Japan 
apologize for the assassination attempt, 
but that Tokyo ban Chosoren, the chief 
anti-Park organization active in Japan 
Premier Tanaka refuses to do this. He 
did, however, agree to send an emissary 
to Seoul to offer a compromise whereby 
anti-Park activities would be curtailed 
within the limits of Japanese law 

Eventually, Park will probably have 
to accept a settlement that falls short of 
his maximum demands. If he does not, 
South Korea will pay a heavy price, 
since it is heavily dependent on Japa- 
nese foreign aid and investment and 
cannot afford a total break in relations. 
Meanwhile, the surge of Korean nation- 
alist feeling offers a temporary domes- 
tic benefit to Park: he can use anti-Jap- 
anese emotions to divert attention from 
his repressive policies at home. That, at 
least, was the opinion of many Japanese, 
who felt certain that last week’s dem- 
onstrations had in part been carefully 
stage-managed from above 








Is the Pardon Unpardonable? 


To the Editors: 

The Supreme Court was widely 
praised in the “tapes” case for its hold- 
ing that no man was above the law. Pres- 
ident Ford, with all good intentions 
and even with personal magnanimity, 
has dealt this principle a serious blow. 
What are we now to do about John 
Mitchell, who may have already suf- 
fered as much as Richard Nixon and 
is still being prosecuted, or with the 
other underlings who, as far as anyone 
can tell, really executed orders from 
above? This effort to heal the wounds 
of Watergate has inflamed the existing 
and far more serious wounds in the prin- 
ciple of equality before the law. Even 
if one decided to achieve 
some equality by par- 
doning all of those who 
are accused of doing 
the President's bidding, 
there stand thousands of 
others accused of crim- 
inality. They have also 
suffered, but they may 
differ from Richard Nix- 
on primarily in more 
forthrightly acknowl- 
edging their guilt, as do 
most embezzlers, or in 
having acted out of con- 
science, as have many of 
our draft evaders. Pre- 
sumably they, too, would 
be content with being judged by history 
if they were not prosecuted, 

This affront to the sense of justice 
—and that is essentially what it is—is 
not, to be sure, fatal to our criminal-jus- 
tice system. But this action certainly 
does add to the all too popular view that 
our criminal law is a mass of hypoc- 
risies. It is interesting to note that Cal- 
ifornia’s Governor Ronald Reagan, who 
applauded the refusal to allow prosecu- 
tion of Richard Nixon on the ground 
that “he has suffered as much as any 
man should,” had two days earlier an- 
nounced his intention to veto a bill low- 
ering the possible penalty for possession 
of small amounts of marijuana from ten 
years’ to six months’ imprisonment. Is 
it any wonder that the poor, the ethnic 
minorities and the young, who are the 
real consumers of the criminal law, re- 
gard it as stacked in favor of the rich 
and powerful? 

John Kaplan 
Professor of Law 
Stanford University 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
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President Ford has insulted every 
law-abiding citizen of this country. 

Muriel Swango 
Quincy, Il. 








President Ford, by his unexpected 
action, has destroyed his own credibility. 

In 1960, while I was Governor of 
California, I had a similar situation, 
which hurt me all the days of my gov- 
ernorship. I am referring to the case of 
Caryl Chessman. 

Mr. Chessman had been convicted 
of raping two girls on two separate oc- 
casions at the point of a gun. As attor- 
ney general I had fought hard for af- 
firmance of the conviction and the 
execution of Mr. Chessman. I then be- 
came Governor and was faced with a 
difficult problem—not of justice but of 
clemency (mercy). I felt Mr. Chessman 
was guilty, but that the death penalty 
was too severe because it 
had been so long de- 
layed. On the very eve 
of his execution I grant- 
ed a 60-day reprieve. 
This was attacked by al- 
most every newspaper in 
the state of California. 
You would have thought 
I was guilty of the offens- 
es rather than the per- 
son to whom I gave the 
reprieve. Wherever I 
went I was booed. I was 
in somewhat the same 
position in which Pres- 
ident Ford now finds 
himself. My first year 
had been a great success and I enjoyed 
a high popularity rating in the polls. Af- 
ter this act of mercy, I never really re- 
covered. I did defeat Richard Nixon in 
1962, but if I had not commuted Mr, 
Chessman’s sentence, I don’t think 
Richard Nixon would ever have been a 
candidate against me. 

Jerry Ford has unquestionably hurt 
himself with the American people. A 
great many think there might have been 
a deal, or if not a deal then his timing 
was so stupid and unintelligent that he 
hasn’t got what it takes to be President. 
Whatever the situation, Ford has 
crossed the Rubicon as I did, and he 
will pay the heavy penalties of never re- 
gaining the popularity he had during the 
first weeks of his presidency. 

Edmund G. Brown 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
. 


The final cover-up. 
W. Ward Fearnside 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
. 


I'm satisfied that justice has been 
served. I have mixed emotions, but it is 
undoubtedly good for the country that 
we do not have to continue as a divided 
nation. History will take care of Nixon 
without a formal judicial finding. His 
Administration will go down as one of 


the worst in history because of corrup- 
tion. The pardon of Nixon should be 
matched by the granting of uncondition- 
al amnesty to those who resisted ser- 
vice in the Viet Nam War. The young 
men who refused to take part in that 
war for reasons of conscience have an 
even higher right to amnesty and par- 

don than Nixon. 
Joseph Crangle 
Chairman 
Democratic State Committee 
Buffalo 

— 

America's greatest President was a 
man of compassion. A century later 
we have a new President who is also a 
man of compassion. Long after the vul- 
tures and biodegradables have departed, 
the pardon of Richard Nixon by Pres- 
ident Ford will go down in history as 
the mark of a man who is both cou- 
rageous and decisive. 

A.E. Alexander, M.D. 
New York City 
. 

Justice may certainly be tempered 
by mercy, but there can be no such thing 
as mercy until justice has been accom- 
plished by the courts. Since it circum- 
vented justice, Mr. Ford’s act was mere- 
ly indulgent favoritism, a bland and 
unworthy substitute for mercy. Real 
mercy could have modified Richard 
Nixon’s legal fate, but it would not have 
shielded him from the law and his re- 
sponsibility to disclose the truth. 

Particularly troubling to me as a 
Christian is the fact that President Ford 
appeals to his conscience “as a humble 
servant of God” in granting this par- 
don. Unlike Mr. Ford, I serve a God 
who is a God of justice as well as a God 
of mercy. By him, kings and paupers 
shall one day be judged alike. 

With Mr. Nixon irrevocably par- 
doned, the moral basis for pursuing his 
co-conspirators is undermined, and the 
cases themselves are jeopardized. The 
Executive Branch has rendered the Ju- 
dicial Branch incapable of performing 
its proper function under the law. So it 
remains for Congress to overrule the 
President, reopen the impeachment 
probe and thus resolve the question of 
Richard Nixon’s culpability. 

James D. Denney 
Paramus, N.J. 
. 

I nominate J.F. terHorst for Man of 
the Year. 

Jack Gaines 
Stinson Beach, Calif. 





Wait for Big Brother 


The economic situation is extremely 
serious, but it would appear that we are 
to be encouraged to curse the darkness 
and to wait for Big Brother, the Admin- 
istration, to act on inflation. My firm’s 
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management surveys indicate a self- 
admitted average of 25% nonproductive 
time amongst managers in industry. As 
a nation, we lose $16 billion to theft 
alone—three times the proposed cut in 
defense spending. However, we can de- 
pend on our Government to take care 
of us—perhaps as it has taken care of 

the original Americans, the Indians. 
Before we end up on a reservation 
with handouts of corn, let’s get off our in- 
dividual backsides and go to work. In- 
creased productivity would give us need- 
ed cash, jobs and lower prices. We need 
positive, individual leadership, by exam- 
ple, from company presidents, union 

leaders and, yes, the media. 
William B. Gerraughty 
North Andover, Mass. 
. 


The easiest way to combat inflation- 
ary food prices is to apply the old maxim: 
no ifs, no ands, no Butz... 

Clifford M. Crist 
Houston 
. 

I fully agree that President Ford is 
earnest in his intentions of holding down 
federal spending, as is evidenced by his 
veto of a $47 million health research pro- 
gram. However, in his zeal to instill a 
“sense of self-sacrifice,” Mr. Ford may 
have overlooked the fact that some peo- 
ple may not have that much to “sac- 
rifice”’-—especially those whom _ the 
health research program was designed 
to help. 

J.A. Aaron 
Los Angeles 





What Did They Say? 

In your issue of Sept. 9, your book re- 
view of Carl Solberg’s Riding High gives 
new currency to the false statement that 
Truman said that “the whole world 
should adopt the American system.” 
Truman never said anything of the sort. 
That is a fabrication by Noam Chom- 
sky in his book American Power and the 
New Mandarins. 

Chomsky claimed in a footnote that 
Truman had said it in a speech given at 
Baylor University in 1947, An exami- 
nation of the Baylor speech shows that 
Truman did not say it or anything like 
it. The Chomsky invention has been re- 
peatedly exposed, 

Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 
New York City 





The Mexican Reality 

Mexico continues to be an island of 
stability, and not only in Latin Amer- 
ica, Regard your own circumstances: in 
eleven years, one President assassinated, 
countless riots, assaults and kidnapings, 
a long and unjust war waged against the 
will of the people, the highest officials 
of the Executive Branch on trial, and po- 
litical scandal as a way of life. The “is- 
land of stability” to which your article 
refers prevails throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. 
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It is an outrageous lie to say that 
our country is in a “state of semi-siege,” 
although TIME’s tendentiousness should 
no longer surprise us. 

We have no more or fewer problems 
than those of any other country in the 
turbulent world of our times, but we do 
have a stable government and a firm 
purpose: to overcome, by democratic 
means, the obstacles arising from every 
process of development. 

Fausto Zapata 

Assistant Secretary of the Presidency 

Mexico City 





Directive No. 1 

I quote: 

“If other measures prove unsuccess- 
ful, I intend to invade ... with armed 
forces to establish constitutional condi- 
tions and to prevent further outrages 
against the minority . . . population. 

“The behavior of the troops must 
give the impression that we do not want 
to wage war against our ... brothers. 
Therefore, any provocation is to be 
avoided. If, however, resistance is of- 
fered it must be broken ruthlessly.” 

Bilent Ecevit, prior to the Turkish 
invasion of Cyprus? No. Adolf Hitler's 
famous Directive No. 1, prior to the an- 
nexation of Austria in 1938. 

Alkis C. Joannides 
Nicosia, Cyprus 





The Gray Zone 


Regarding your “map” of the 
world’s atomic resources, I was at first 
annoyed that TIME did not feel that 
Canada deserved to be in the “pink” as 
a potential nuclear power; our scientific 
expertise is known round the world. 

On second thought, I’m proud to be 
in the gray zone. Who the hell wants 
to be known for potential nuclear ca- 
pabilities! 

Gerry Harris 
Toronto 





Second Best 

Regarding Stefan Kanfer’s views on 
our book The Best, may we borrow The 
Best Put-Down of a Critic (page 92): 

“I am sitting in the smallest room 
in my house. I have your review in front 
of me. Soon it will be behind me.” 

Peter Passell 
Leonard Ross 
New York City 

oe 

Among whatever other problems 
The Best may have, the book’s Best Exit 
Line is a misquotation set in the wrong 
locale at the wrong time, which must 
set some sort of Best Record for Most Er- 
rors in Shortest Space. 

What former Vice President Alben 
W. Barkley said was, “I would rather 
be a servant in the house of the Lord 
than sit in the seats of the mighty.” He 
made the remark at the 1956 mock 
Democratic National Convention at 
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Washington and Lee University in Lex- 
ington, which, despite the Best Efforts 
of the two Columbia professors, remains 
in Virginia, not Kentucky. 

I am unlikely to forget the event. 
As a journalism student at W. and L. 
and an assistant in its public relations 
office, I spent the next three sleepless 
days trying to convince various publi- 
cations that Mr. Barkley had used the 
plural “seats” and had not, therefore, 
arbitrarily rejected a nomination to 
be God. 

Lloyd Dobyns 
Correspondent 
NBC News 
Paris 





Heroes from Another Time 


Having grown up in an age in which 
my own heroes were brutally assassinat- 
ed, I was fascinated by one who did tri- 
umph and endure: Charles Lindbergh. 
This worshipful interest has recently 
been deepened by Anne Morrow Lind- 
bergh’s published diaries and letters. I 
chafe at your casual supposition that my 
generation cannot “fully appreciate” 
Lindbergh. Perhaps, having no heroes 
of our own time, we value more dearly 
those of another. 

Linda L. Pittman 
Cincinnati 
2 

I can never quite consider as a 
“hero” any man who accepted a Ger- 
man decoration from Hermann Géring, 
Hitler’s ruthless crony, The true heroes 
were the boys who died fighting the Nazi 
beasts and never received publicity or 
parades. To me Charles Lindbergh will 
never typify a hero. 

Barbara Nilva 
St. Louis Park, Minn. 





Sympathetic Vibrations 

Your review of Carrying the Fire by 
Mike Collins refers to his vision of a 
spacecraft with a crew of women with 
bobbing breasts. I have beaten Astro- 
naut-Author Collins to the NASA SUTRA. 
The opening of chapter 11 of my Ren- 
dezvous with Rama reads: 

“Some women, Commander Norton 
had decided long ago, should not be al- 
lowed aboard ship; weightlessness did 
things to their breasts that were too 
damn distracting. It was bad enough 
when they were motionless; but when 
they started to move, and sympathetic 
vibrations set in, it was more than any 
warm-blooded male should be asked to 
take. He was quite sure that at least one 
serious space accident had been caused 
by acute crew distraction, after the tran- 
sit of an unholstered lady officer through 
the control cabin.” 

Arthur C. Clarke 
Colombo, Sri Lanka 





Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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TRUDEAU TAKING TO THE TRAMPOLINE 


BURTON REHEARSING CHURCHILL 
58 










Canada’s Prime Minister 
Pierre Trudeau, who is a ski- 
er, scuba diver and judo ex- 
pert, has added a new item 
to his list of athletic achieve- 
ments. While attending a 
Liberal Party picnic in Van- 
couver, the P.M. spotted a 
trampoline, hopped aboard 
and executed a series of 

* jumps that seemed practiced, 
if not exactly perfect. One 
knowledgeable spectator, Ca- 

nadian Trampolinist Bob Scott, ob- 
served that Trudeau has “a lot of air 
sense—knowing where you are when 
you're upside down.” That evaluation 
will doubtless be exploited by Trudeau's 
political opponents when Parliament re- 
convenes later this month. 
ao 

Chomping a fat cigar and wearing 
an authentic-looking paunch, Actor 

Richard Burton has been rehearsing for 

his Hallmark Hall of Fame role as Sir 

Winston Churchill, which will be tele- 

vised in November. A devoted Church- 

ill fan, Burton owns a pair of Winnie's 

cuff links and has a framed telegram 
from him on his wall. In the past year 
alone, he has read a score of books and 
articles on his idol. Burton’s assessment 
“He was the best actor of our times 
—playing himself, of course.” 
a 
For a moment, one of Pope Paul VI's 
usually sedate audiences became a pa- 

pal powwow. Among a group of 250 

Gaylord, Mich., Catholics visiting the 

Pontiff at his summer residence at Ca- 

stel Gandolfo last week were four Ot- 
tawa Indians outfitted in full tribal re- 
galia. The four presented Paul with an 

Ottawa war bonnet, which he obligingly 

put on. Then one of the Indians, Alvina 

Anderson, proposed a guid pro quo. “I 

asked the Pope to pray for peace be- 





tween the U.S. and the Indians,” she 
said later. “I told him that the U.S. had 
not honored a lot of our treaties.” Paul’s 
reply went unrecorded. 
a 
Perhaps hedging against another gas 
shortage, Race Car Driver A.J. Foyt has 
been quietly putting his winnings into a 
lower octane brand of racing. Last week 
the three-time Indianapolis 500 cham- 
pion laid down $21,500 for two thor- 
oughbred colts at the Keeneland, Ky., 
fall yearling sale. The new additions to 
Foyt’s stable of quarter and show hors- 
es in Magnolia, Texas, will be out on 
the tracks next year sporting A.J.’s red 
and white colors. “I can’t race all my 
life,” says Foyt. “Probably I'll race an- 
other three or four years and then own 
cars, but I'd like to maybe be in two 
phases of racing.” While Foyt’s new oat- 
burners were shipped off to Texas, the 
ace driver himself headed for a 250-mile 
auto race in Michigan. Drawled Foyt: 
“T’ve got to pay for those horses.” 
= 
Just two months after leaving a Con- 
necticut sanitarium for treatment of psy- 
chiatric problems, Joan Kennedy, 38, 
wife of Massachusetts Senator Edward 
Kennedy, has checked into a private 
clinic at Capistrano by the Sea, Calif., 
that specializes in megavitamin therapy. 
Joan is known to have been suffering 
from stress since her son Teddy’s leg am- 
putation for bone cancer last November. 
According to friends who saw her at a 
recent Kennedy family-sponsored ten- 
nis benefit in New York she was “a ner- 
vous wreck” despite a restful summer 
of sailing and sunning at Hyannis Port. 
= 
In the nine months since he left of- 
fice, former New York Mayor John Lind- 
say has visited the Caribbean, toured 
Europe and appeared in an Otto Prem- 
inger movie. While traveling, he also 
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found time to bat out the first draft of a 
novel. The main character is a hand- 
some California Congressman who bat- 
tles evil politicians and braves a con- 
frontation with militarists. “There’s no 
doubt that it’s worth putting more time 
into the manuscript,” says Lindsay’s 
agent, Owen Laster, who is showing the 
book to New York publishers. Evidently 
the ex-mayor has a deft touch when it 
comes to mixing passion and politics. 
“There’s a nice massage scene,” reports 
one reader of Lindsay's draft. 


. 

“The professorial life has a much 
more leisurely pace than the diplomat- 
ic,” says former Israeli Foreign Minis- 
ter Abba Eban. “Also,” he says, “there 
is less trivia.” He should know, having 
taught classics and Oriental languages 
at Cambridge before entering Israeli 
politics nearly three decades ago. Last 
week the mellifluous-voiced ex-minister 
was back in class again, this time as a 
visiting professor at Columbia Univer- 
sity’s School of International Affairs. 
Eban has had time on his hands since 
he was shuffled out of the Israeli Cab- 
inet in a governmental shake-up last 
May. But he will return to Israel to take 
his seat in the Knesset in December, 
with no fears that his academic inter- 
lude might weaken his appeal. “In pol- 
itics,” he says, “a discreet measure of 
literacy is no longer a fatal handicap.” 

. 

For svelte Septuagenarian Marlene 
Dietrich, the show must go on, if not the 
preshow party. Shoving aside a waiting 
wheelchair at London’s Heathrow Air- 
port, the statuesque star hobbled into 
England last week, still feeling the ef- 
fects of a leg injury suffered earlier this 
year. Princess Margaret ordered up a 
royal reception at Grosvenor House, 
where Dietrich was scheduled to make 
her first West End cabaret appearance 
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in almost 20 years. Despite a guest list 
that included Director Franco Zeffirelli 
and Actor Christopher Lee, the evening’s 
main attraction canceled out by phone. 
“I haven't got a thing to wear,” com- 
plained Dietrich. “Princess Margaret 
will be dressed like a lady in a gown. I 
don’t have anything like that with me.” 
Though the princess called off her par- 
ty, she did join 800 other fans who paid 
$50 a seat to catch opening night. 
ao 

The prospects of a slumping econo- 
my and rising taxes in Britain have led 
many Americans living there to consid- 
er packing for home. Now, one of Eng- 
land's richest resident expatriates, Oil 
Midas J. Paul Getty, 81, has announced 
plans to leave his 1,050-acre Surrey es- 
tate next March and move back to the 
U.S., where he has not been for some 20 
years. Getty plans four weeks of travel 
by boat and car (he is frightened by fly- 
ing) that will take him to Malibu, Calif., 
where he has a 65-acre estate and a new- 
ly completed $17 million museum, built 
to house his art collection. 

. 

When it was released in 1971, the 
savagely anti-Nixon film Millhouse: A 
White Comedy earned a notice on the 
White House enemies list for its Marxist 
director, Emile de Antonio. Last week 
Washington Columnist Jack Anderson 
added some new perspective to the film’s 
history when he revealed that Millhouse 
was partly financed by three nieces of 
Vice President—designate Nelson Rocke- 
feller. According to Anderson, Peggy 
and Abby, daughters of Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank Chairman David Rockefeller, 
and Laura, daughter of Philanthropist 
Laurance Rockefeller, together anted up 
$37,000 of the movie's $200,000 cost. A 
Rockefeller family spokesman con- 
firmed that the women had indeed made 
an investment (though not as much as 
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PRINCE CHARLES GOING TO SCHOOL 


Anderson had reported), and pointed 
out that they are used to making their 
own financial and political decisions. 

uw 


Prince Charles has a new bird. At 
the Yeovilton Naval Base last week, he 
boarded a Royal Navy helicopter and 
began what is to be a 34-month course 
in the fine points of chopper flying. 
Charles has already mastered jet fight- 
ers, and officers at Yeovilton say that 
he is a “natural pilot.” But the navy is 
taking no chances: other pilots have 
been ordered to stay clear of the area 
whenever the prince is airborne. 

. 

While the crews of Courageous and 
Southern Cross battled for the America’s 
Cup in Rhode Island Sound, members 
of the Newport Reading Room were em- 
broiled in a teapot-sized tiff of their own. 
As a story by Reporter Sally Quinn in 
the Washington Post had it, New York 
Senator Jacob Javits, who is Jewish, and 
his wife Marion were all but tossed out 
of the tony old club when they arrived 
for a prerace dance as guests of Nuala 
and Claiborne Pell, Rhode Island’s Dem- 
ocratic Senator. Quinn’s intimations of 
anti-Semitism raised speedy protests 
from politicians and officials, who prom- 
ised to investigate the club. As it turned 
out, the Javitses and the Pells had mere- 
ly sat down at the wrong table—and 
were asked to find other seats when the 
member who had reserved it came 
along. Javits later said that he was un- 
aware of any sharp words; Pell described 
stories of the incident as “vastly exag- 
gerated.”” The waspiest thing about the 
Reading Room dance, evidently, was 
Quinn’s account of it. 
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THERESA MERRITT IN THAT'S MY MAMA 








Viewpoints: 
Tiger on the Tube 


A first glance at the new television 
season suggests that the mewing pussy- 
cat trademark of Mary Tyler Moore's 
M.T.M. Enterprises Inc. could turn out 
to be the tiger of TV situation comedy. 
M.T.M. is responsible for three of the 
five new sitcoms on the tube: Rhoda, 
Paul Sand in Friends and Lovers and 
The Texas Wheelers. All three seem to 
have the potential to join Moore’s own 
show (and The Odd Couple, when it is 
at its erratic best) as the tube’s few reg- 
ular offerings showing something like 
recognizable human behavior. 

The top of the new Moore line, of 
course, is RHODA (CBS, Monday, 9:30 p.m. 
E.D.T.), featuring M.T.M.’s best buddy all 
these years in that small Minneapolis 
apartment house. Valerie Harper’s char- 
acter is now taking up a life of her own 
in a show of her own in her native New 
York City. Naturally, since her last 
name is Morgenstern, Rhoda 
has a Jewish mother (Nancy 
Walker) who is a classic yen- 
ta. “So how come you're not ° 
wearing a bra?” she says to 
her returning daughter. “Ma, 
I'm 33 years old.” “All the 
more reason,” comes the top- 
per. As a character, Rhoda's 
ma may be predictable, but 
good, realistic, almost earthy 
comedy writing on television 
is not. Neither is the show's 
third major character, Rho- 
da’s younger sister Brenda 
(Julie Kavner). She is sleepy- 
voiced, sad-eyed and over- 
weight from trying to eat her 
way out of a mild but chron- 
ic depression. In short, like 
so many characters emerging 
from the Moore atelier, she 
is a type we know better from 
our daily rounds than we do 
from our nightly viewing: an 
individual waging a quiet, 


PRINZE & ALBERTSON IN CHICO AND THE MAN 


stubborn struggle to stay on the sunny 
side of neurosis. She succeeds, as do most 
of the inhabitants of Mary’s small-town 
TV newsroom, because she is blessed 
with self-knowledge and the ability to 
summarize it in a truthful gag line. 

PAUL SAND in FRIENDS and LOVERS 
(CBS, Saturday, 8:30 p.m. E.D.T.) exem- 
plifies another virtue of the Moore style, 
which is to get people out of bland Bra- 
dy Bunch suburban housing and show 
them working at jobs that are odd and 
interesting. Having Moore herself work 
in a local TV newsroom was a stroke of 
genius, since the setting provides end- 
less possibilities for novel situations; sim- 
ilarly, it is a relief that Rhoda’s new boy 
friend is not an ad man or an architect, 
but in the wrecking and salvage busi- 
ness. As for Sand, he lives in a jumbled 
old walk-up and occupies himself as, of 
all things, a string-bass player with the 
Boston Symphony. 

Sand comes equipped with a finan- 
cially harassed brother-in-law (Michael 
Pataki) who lives in the failed subdi- 
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vision he designed (“the only FHA- 
approved ghost town”). Pataki’s wife 
(Penny Marshall) provides another stan- 
dard element in the Moore formula, a 
voice for the reality principle, keeping 
everyone’s fantasies within bounds. Try- 
ing to borrow money to keep a perpet- 
ual-student sister in school, Pataki in- 
quires whether Marshall would like to 
see the girl “out in the streets.” “No, 
she wouldn't do too well there either,” 
she replies thoughtfully. Sand, who 
starred in the superb Story Theater a few 
seasons back, is a quirky blend of shy 
preoccupation and blurting enthusiasm, 
quick starts and sudden hesitations. If 
his premiére show lacked Rhoda's slick- 
ness and deteriorated into formula writ- 
ing on occasion, it nevertheless intro- 
duced a character capable of both 
surprise and maybe even growth—not 
qualities that are automatically associ- 
ated with the central figures of most tele- 
vision sitcoms. 

The most intriguing new M.T.M. of- 
fering is THE TEXAS WHEELERS (ASC, Fri- 
day, 9:30 p.m. E.D.T.). They 
are yet another extended 
rural family, but their re- 
semblance to the warm, 
wonderful Waltons (“the 
only people who put may- 
onnaise on their venison,” 
as Johnny Carson once 
said) goes no further. Dad 
(Jack Elam) is a shaggy 
boozer with an itchy foot 
and no talent at all for 
drawing uplifting morals 
from life’s little disasters. 
“Hard work gives a man 
character—and a. slight 
stoop,” he says. Mom is 
dead, and the head of the 
family is Truckie (Gary Bu- 
sey) a 24-year-old high 
school dropout who is more 
admired by his siblings be- 
cause he has done time for 
“grand theft, auto” than for 
his efforts to raise them re- 
spectably while completing 
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“They can’t keep 
making millions 
of cans forever.” 


Will we run out of metal? Or can 
we keep on recycling over and 
over? Both are possibilities, only 
possibilities. 


Certainly the world mineral sup- 

ies are limited. More critical, 
however, is the increasing cost of 
extracting the ores and reclaiming 


U. S. mineral reserves are declin- 
j and accessibility. 


imports. We can never be entirely 
self-sufficient. 


Recycling can effect costs and 
probably postpone shortages. But 
even if everything were recycled, 
we'd still need great volumes of 
new metal ore each year. 


How much will it cost to meet our 
needs from lower grade ores? No 
one knows for sure. 


lo find out, we should take in- 
ventory now. We should explore 
both private and public lands to 
learn just what mineral resources 
we have. Then we can estimate 
cost of responsible development; 
meeting strict standards for en- 
vironmental quality in both min- 
ing and processing. 


We should encourage such re- 
sponsible exploration and devel- 
opment worldwide. And we must 
help keep world trade channels 
open so vital minerals are avail- 
able to all countries. 

Caterpillar has a stake in this be- 
cause we manufacture machines 
used in ore production. And we 
need a reliable supply of metal to 
provide 59,000 U.S. jobs. We 
share every citizen’s desire to 
continue to enjoy the benefits of 
an economy that simply could 
not exist without minerals. 


There are no 
simple solutions. 
Onl 
intelligent 
choices. 


Caterpillar, Cat and B are Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 
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his self-reformation by returning to 
school and getting a job 

In the first episode, Truckie had to 
cope with his old man’s disruptive re- 
turn from a prospecting expedition, a 
brother who wants to quit the local high 
school because Truckie is coming back 
to it (“you'll be the only student with 
wrinkles”), and the death of his little sis- 
ter’s favorite pet, Jonathan Livingston 
Duck. Truckie’s method of handling all 
this would make Walton’s mountain col- 
lapse. He brawls lustily with his father, 
and tricks his brother (Mark Hamill) 
into a return to scholarship. Instead of 
giving the distraught little girl a homely 
homily on mortality, he breaks her grief 
with a tall story. “Poor Ducky,” she says, 
pulling herself together in the quick way 
of real kids, “maybe they'll make a mov- 
ie out of him.” 

In short, as sitcoms go, The Texas 
Wheelers is tough-minded and daring 
—a sly, understated assault on the na- 
tion’s favorite fantasy of bucolic inno- 
cence, its weird belief that scrabbling 
along the poverty line somehow 
strengthens morals, straightens thoughts 
and leads to enhanced appreciation of 
the simple things. In television’s present 
climate, this show probably faces as 
tough a struggle for survival as its lead- 
ing characters, but one cannot help pull- 
ing for it, especially when considering 
the caliber of the competition among the 
other new poor-people shows 

Aside from the M.T.M. entries, there 
are two other new sitcoms. CHICO AND 
THE MAN (NBC, Friday, 8:30 p.m. E.D.T.) 
brings a new minority—the Chicanos 

to situation comedy. Freddie Prinze 
is the hip young man who cheerfully el- 
bows his way into partnership with Jack 
Albertson, as the prejudiced and bitter 
old man who owns a moribund garage 
in a “changing” neighborhood. He 
shares Tevye the Milkman’s distressing 
habit of speaking directly, with self-con- 
scious adorableness, to God. He also 
shares Archie Bunker's even more dis- 
tressing habit of being really funny only 
when he is at his most bigoted. Prinze 
and Albertson are expert comic actors, 
and within its limits it must be admit- 
ted that the program is quick paced and 
generous with its one-liners. But those 
limits also seem to guarantee almost in- 
stant sterility 

As for THAT'S MY MAMA (ABC, 
Wednesday, 8:00 p.m. E.D.T.), il 1S a 
straight rip-off on Good Times. Like Es- 
ther Rolle’s brood, Mama Theresa Mer- 
ritt’s offspring are permitted to be a lit- 
tle bawdier about sex than their white 
counterparts in sitcom land, which is a 
relief, and they are allowed the stan- 
dard ration of two to three jokes a show 
about their color. The comic program’s 
situations and most of the gags could be 
used with safety on either side of the 
color line on any mediocre show. Lack- 
ing even the minimal social awareness 
of Good Times, That's My Mama is 
—well—a pale imitation of a pretty pal- 
lid original ® Richard Schickel 
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The Gathered Tribes 


In 1895, the pioneer crowd psychol- 
ogist Gustave Le Bon wrote: “Isolated, a 
man may be a cultivated individual; in a 
crowd he is a barbarian.” Le Bon’s in- 
sights can be applied to all kinds of 
crowds—Nuremberg rallies and peace 
rallies, lynch mobs, the crowds at trials 
or soccer matches, even the ‘‘psychological 
crowd” swayed by images in TV com- 
mercials. Le Bon found that crowds tap 
the unconscious: individual responsibility 
and civilized restraints fade, giving way 
to exaggerated feelings, high suggestibil- 
ity and impulsive, primitive behavior. 
These views, expanded and refined by lat- 
er scholars, were amply illustrated last 
week in the crowd of 16,000 spectators 
who gathered to see Evel Knievel’s fiz- 
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zled but nonfatal attempt to rocket across 
Idaho's Snake River Canyon. The scene, 
as reported by TIME Correspondent Leo 
Janos: 


It was a bizarre spectacle, garnished 
with machismo and the threat of death: 
the ultimate expression of the motorcy- 
cle culture and, according to one Evel 
Knievel aide, “a blue-collar Wood- 
stock.” Squadrons of bikers roared 
through Twin Falls, their girls and gear 
nestled against their backs. Fans from 
every state in the union formed a camp- 
er city that was soon awash in beer, 
dope, cocaine and false rumors of sav- 
age beatings and rapes. 

Two days before the jump, Knievel 
appeared at the launch site to pose for 
pictures. When someone asked him to 
smile, Knievel responded by snarling “I 
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BIKERS LAUNCHING YOUNG WOMAN INTO PRESS COMPOUND 


don’t smile unless I want to. Who asked 
me to smile?” Singling out NBC Cam- 
eraman Jim Watt as the culprit, Knie- 
vel sprang at him and beat him to the 
ground with his $22,000 gold-and-dia- 
mond-headed walking stick. A crowd of 
bikers, kept behind a chain-link fence, 
roared their approval, and moments lat- 
er stomped on a U.P.I. reporter and 
ground out a cigarette butt on his fore- 
head. Enraged by the surly Knievel’s 
unavailability for interviews, reporters 
joked about “holding a pep rally for 
Snake Canyon,” and one reporter, Lar- 
ry McMullen of the Philadelphia Daily 
News, wrote: “Even though the canyon 
is the underdog, it is rapidly becoming 
a sentimental favorite.” 

Meanwhile, crowds awaiting the 
jump were partying and building bon- 





fires against the night chill. Bikers and 
their women stripped naked and drove 
through the fires on drunken dares. Two 
beer trucks were ransacked and a few la- 
trines burned to the ground. Some 25 
people lurched off the jump ramp, ap- 
parently intent on burning it, but were 
turned aside by shotgun-toting deputies 
and the sobering information that Knie- 
vel could not perform without his ramp. 

On launch day, screaming crowds 
surged against the chain-link fence that 
sealed off the press and VIP stands. Out- 
side the fence a biker raised a home- 
made sign: SHOW YOUR TITS. Several 
girls obediently shed their shirts and 
climbed aboard their boy friends’ shoul- 
ders. A group of bikers hoisted a naked 
woman aloft and tossed her over a fence 
into the press compound. One girl 
stripped and, encouraged by the crowd, 


performed fellatio on her boy friend 
while he shouted: “For you, Evel! For 
you, man!” Others chanted a constant 
refrain: “The tribes have gathered!” 
When the crowd shouted obscenities at 
a public-address announcer who was 
ineptly trying to reduce tensions, the 
announcer boomed back an electronic 
“you too!” 

Explicit Suggestion. The Butte, 
Mont., high school marching band was 
on hand to honor Knievel, a native son. 
The pretty drum majorettes were imme- 
diately harassed by shirtless bikers, one 
of whom grabbed a majorette’s breasts 
and explicitly suggested further contact. 
The girl retained her fixed plastic smile, 
but her eyes bulged in terror. “Lord, get 
that band moving!” a security officer 
shouted, and the band marched into the 
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CROWD SURGES TOWARD KNIEVEL ON BLAST-OFF DAY 
Beer, sex and madness at the “blue-collar Woodstock,” with Snake River Canyon as a sentimental favorite. 


fenced enclosure tootling “Off we go into 
the wild blue yonder.” 

It was very hot, in the high 80 s, and 
a 20-m.p.h. wind blew gritty white dust 
into everyone’s face. At the big moment, 
the VIP gates were thrown open and the 
crowd surged forward for a better view, 
nearly sweeping some onlookers over 
the canyon’s rim. One 15-year-old who 
was pushed 100 ft. to the edge fell into 
a 5-ft.-deep crevice in rocks hanging 
over the chasm. Then, as Knievel’s rock- 
et disappeared below the canyon lip, 
hundreds of spectators began dashing 
for their cars or bikes, apparently car- 
ing more about beating the traffic than 
finding out whether Knievel had lived 
or died. 

After Knievel was helicoptered back 
to the launch site, some of the crowd 
began smashing TV equipment, ripping 
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From Bach to Bernstein-an exciting 
way to experience and appreciate 
three centuries of great music 


Discover the secret of enjoying great music through this absorbing 


TIME-LIFE RECORD 


series of outstanding musical works—complete with 


illustrated booklets of historical background, specially written 
program notes, and a lifetime collection of superb recordings. 


To help interested fami- 
lies become more knowl- 
edgeable about great 
music, while at the same 
time building a well- 
rounded representative 
collection, TIME-LIFE 
RECORDS in association 
with Angel Records has 
developed THE 
STORY OF GREAT 
MUSIC. 

This magnificent series takes you on 
an exciting educational journey through 
three centuries of great music, per- 
formed by some of the most accom- 
plished musical artists of our time. 

You will learn how each style evolved 
and developed. What to listen for in 
each composer's work in order to deep- 
en your enjoyment. And how the per- 
sonal lives and historical times of the 
composers shaped their music. 

You'll hear acclaimed orchestras 
such as The Royal Philharmonic, the 
Moscow Chamber Orchestra, and the 
Vienna Philharmonic, directed by such 
superb conductors as Otto Klemperer, 
Pierre Boulez, and Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham. You'll thrill to virtuoso per- 
formances by great artists like Yehudi 
Menuhin, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, and 
Maria Callas. And you'll discover a 
depth of enjoyment in music that many 
people never find. 





fou'll hear music From the Renais- 
sance,commissioned by Kings, yet often 
subtly used by its composers to express 
rebellion against them. 

You'll hear in the compositions of 
The Romantic Era the sound of men 
pouring out their souls: Chopin crying 
for his tragic affair with George Sand; 
Schumann, pining for a marriage his 
family opposed; the flamboyant Liszt 
who captured a following as frenzied as 
that of the Beatles. 

You'll enjoy the compositions from 
The Age of Elegance when a musician's 
lot depended on self-indulgent patrons: 
please them as did Haydn, and live in 
luxury; offend them as did Mozart, and 
die a pauper. 

You'll come to recognize the war 
sounds of The Age of Revolution in the 
works of Schubert and Beethoven—with 
Beethoven's music also echoing the 
cries of a man bitter from the pain of 
growing deafness. 

You'll sense in more recent music the 
exciting winds of change...stirred by 
Wagner and Tchaikovsky in The Opu- 
lent Era, fanned by Debussy, Rach- 
maninoff and Ravel in the Prelude to 
Modern Music, and furthered by Bar- 
tok, Prokofiev and Stravinsky in Early 
Twentieth Century music. And you'll 
also delight in the distinctive sound of 
The Spanish Style and The Slavic Tra- 
dition, born in ancient folkways and 
expressing a historic cultural identity. 


Every other month, as a subscriber, 
you may audition free for 10 days a set 
of four long-playing records covering a 
different musical era or style. Each set 
includes program notes and a sparkling 
illustrated booklet of historical back- 
ground. 

In this delightful way, you and your 
family can begin to build an outstanding 
collection of fine music—while also add- 
ing a precious extra dimension to your 
enjoyment and appreciation of it. 

To embark on this extraordinary mu- 
sical adventure, simply mail the cou- 
pon. We will send you, for a free 10-day 
audition in your home, The Baroque 
Era, the album on a momentous period 
in musical history. 

Be our guest as you learn how the 
bold, sensuous, intense sounds of this 
era replaced the restraint and repose of 
the Renaissance. Enjoy the soaring 
trumpets of Bach and Handel, the brit- 
tle twang of Couperin’s harpsichord, the 
velvet throatiness of Purcell’s violins, 
and much more. 

Then decide if you want to keep The 
Baroque Era. You may do so for only 
$15.95 plus shipping and handling for 
this four-record album with accom- 
panying explanatory volume. Or you 
may return it with no further obliga- 
tion. If you keep The Baroque Era, we 
will send you other albums in the series 
as described in the coupon. There is no 
obligation for you to buy any of these 
albums and you may cancel your sub- 
scription any time. Mail coupon today. 
Or write Time-Lire Recorps, Dept. 
RAAON 7, Time & Life Bldg., Chicago, 
Tl. 60611. 


As an introduction to THE STORY OF GREAT MUSIC 


Audition 





A. Four LP records of music 

representative of the era 

B. Program notes on what to 

listen for in each selection 
era, 


+ 
A Listeners Cunme to the Recording 


many in full color 


“The Baroque Era” 
free for 10 days 


THIS INTRODUCTORY ALBUM CONTAINS 


written by a seasoned musi- 
cologist 

C. A fascinating book on the 
historical background of the 










D. A handsome library-bound 
slipcase 

In addition, this first ship- 
ment contains an introduc- 
tory booklet (E) ‘The Story 
of Great Music." 





with rich illustrations, 
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Yes, I would like to examine The Baroque 
RECORDS +; Please send it to me for 10 days’ free 
examination and enter my subscription to THE 
STORY OF GREAT MUSIC. If I decide to keep 
The Baroque Era, 1 will pay $15.95 plus shipping 
and handling. I then will receive future albums in 
THE STORY OF GREAT MUSIC series, shipped 
an album at a time approximately every other month 
Each is $15.95 plus shipping and handling and comes 
on a 10-day free-examination basis, There is no mini 
mum number of albums that I must buy, and I may 
cancel my subscription at any time simply by nots 
fying you 


If I do not choose to keep The Baroque Era, 1 will 
return the album within 10 days, my subscription for 
future albums will be canceled, and I will not be un- 
der any further obligation. 
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A Giut of diamonds need not be expensive. Your jeweler can show you many exciting bands starting as low as $100 


De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. A diamond is forever 


Our honeymoon was domestie champagne 
in a cold water flat. And a weekend of dreams. 
Whichymiraculously, have ome true. 
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An@an 18th century farmhouse, 
almostpaid for. (Still hard to heat.) 

Tonight's our anniversary, and! intend 
to sweep you off your feet. 

yeasking for your hand all over again. 
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BEHAVIOR 


off technicians’ headsets and cutting 
wires. Later several hundred bikers 
burned the concession stands to the 
ground, then pushed a car to the ramp 
and set both afire. Even Evel took abuse 
from the fans. He had promised free beer 
in the event of a successful landing and, 
when none was served, some of the 
crowd cursed him. The next morning, 
when Knievel was about to be whisked 
away to the airport to go back to Butte, 
his car came to a screeching halt. Some- 
one had let the air out of his two rear 
tires. 

An Italian sculptor, David Ciava- 
rella, who flew to the event from Verona 
to gain artistic inspiration for a sculpture 
of the stunt, seemed despondent. “It is 
too confusing for artistic abstraction,” he 
said. “There is no division between farce 
and drama here. Madness.” 


Rejecting Freud 


Japanese Novelist Yukio Mishima, 
who committed ritual suicide in 1970, 
was amazed when he first learned how 
many American intellectuals and art- 
ists go to psychoanalysts. “Would it not 
be more proper,” he wrote, “for the psy- 
choanalysts to consult the artists in- 
stead?” In Japan it is not just creative 
people who avoid the couch. Everybody 
does. Tokyo, with a population of 11 mil- 
lion, has only three psychoanalysts in 
private practice. New York City (pop. 
9 million) has nearly 1,000. 

Seriously disturbed patients in Jap- 
anese mental hospitals generally receive 
similar kinds of treatment to those of- 
fered in the U.S. But the 3,000 Japa- 
nese who are qualified psychiatrists usu- 
ally prescribe tranquilizers for patients 
who display neurotic or obsessive behav- 
ior, instead of probing for the root of 
the trouble. 

Why the near total rejection of psy- 
choanalysis? After all, Freud’s works 
had been translated into Japanese by 
1930, and after World War II many Jap- 
anese medical students and doctors went 
to the U.S. to study psychoanalysis. To- 
kyo Analyst Soichi Hakozaki offers one 
answer: the “softened ego” of the Jap- 
anese, produced by a clannish and 
group-oriented culture that ignores the 
individualism that is essential to the suc- 
cess of analytic techniques. 

Group Trips. Individualism may be 
on the rise, however, now that more and 
more Japanese corporations are discard- 
ing their traditional paternalism. Ten- 
sions and anxiety are certainly increas- 
ing among the Japanese. But instead of 
setting up psychiatric care for their ex- 
ecutives and workers, the corporations 
have begun subsidizing group trips to 
Zen temples for sessions of meditation 
Mishima saw this coming a decade ago. 
Writing about the Japanese way of 
thinking, he concluded that it is Bud- 
dhism, with its conviction that existence 
is a transitory and basically unessential 
phenomenon, that keeps the Japanese 
off the analysts’ couches. 
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Kodak introduces 
the edge-to-edge 
slide sharpener. 


Problem: Film in cardboard or plastic slide mounts will 
curve slightly at the center. So, the edges of your picture can 
be a little out of focus. 

Solution: New curved-field projection lenses from Kodak, 
designed specifically to compensate for that little curve. 

Result: A sharper image from edge to edge. 

All 2x2 Kodak Carousel projectors, including the quietly 
handsome custom H series, now come with this lens as 
standard. A zoom version is also available. 

The new Carousel custom 
840H shown is less than $208. 
Other Kodak Carousel 

projectors from less than 
$75, at your photo dealer's. 


Prices are subject to change without notice 


Kodak Carousel 


custom } H Kou 
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How to be lavish, elegant, 
graceful, poetic and thoughtful 
all at the same time. 
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Sheaffer’s Vintage, a classic gift. 


We've captured the flourishes of the Florentine Era 
ona pen. Animpeccable gift in the rich and decorative 
tradition of the Renaissance. Crafted in precious metals. 
Ballpoint, $15.00. With pencil, $30.00. 
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Elemental Debate 


Even before détente, Russian and 
American scientists were trading views, 
visits and even data. But the cordial at- 
mosphere is occasionally clouded by ac- 
rimony. Last week, for the third time in 
a decade, the scientific cold war between 
the University of California’s Lawrence 
Berkeley Laboratory and the Soviet 
Union's Joint Institute for Nuclear Re- 
search at Dubna, near Moscow, erupt- 
ed anew. As before, the argument was 
over who had been first to manufacture 
the latest man-made* element 

The synthesis of element No. 106 
was announced last week by a Berkeley 
team led by Physicist Albert Ghiorso 
and Chemist Glenn Seaborg, the former 
Atomic Energy Commission chairman 
who won a Nobel Prize for synthesizing 
element No. 94 (plutonium). The Berke- 
ley scientists used a newly beefed-up 
particle accelerator called Super-HILAC 
(for heavy ion linear accelerator) to send 
nuclei of oxygen atoms barreling into 
another artificial element, californium 
As occasional collisions occurred be- 
tween the oxygen and californium nu- 
clei, they fused and formed the heavier 
nucleus of element 106—but not for 
long. Like most artificial elements, No 
106 is extremely unstable. It has a half- 
life of only nine-tenths of a second—that 
is, half of its atoms will break apart into 
simpler atoms in that brief span of time 
Thus the substance quickly decayed into 
lighter elements 

Shaky Ground. The Russians, led 
by Physicist Georgy N. Flerov, last June 
claimed a similar achievement using an- 
other technique: firing nuclei of chro- 
mium into lead. That produced a slight- 
ly different isotope of element 106 with 
an even shorter half-life of less than one- 
hundredth of a second. The Berkeley 
group was highly skeptical. Said Ghior- 
so: “The proof they presented is mar- 
ginal. I think they are on shaky ground.” 

It will be up to the already burdened 
International Union of Pure and Ap- 
plied Chemistry to settle the issue. The 
union still has not determined who first 
made elements 104 and 105, for which 
each side has filed claims and names 
The Russians are calling 104 “kurcha- 
tovium” (after their A-bomb pioneer, 
Igor Kurchatov) and 105 “niels bohri- 
um” (for the famed Danish physicist) 
Americans have dubbed 104 “rutherfor- 
dium” (after the English scientist Er- 
nest Rutherford) and 105 “hahnian” (for 
German Chemist Otto Hahn, who dis- 
covered nuclear fission) 

In the case of element 106, both sides 
have agreed on at least one thing: to 
hold off on any names until the inter- 
national union decides who was first 
*As opposed to the 92 natural elements, which 
range in complexity from hydrogen—with one 


proton in its nucleus—to uranium, with 92 
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Down-to-Earth Satellite 


Earth-orbiting communications sat- 
ellites literally come too high for the 
strapped treasuries of developing coun- 
tries. A typical example, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion’s new Applications Technology Sat- 
ellite, which was launched in May to 
beam educational TV programs to re- 
mote regions in the U.S. and elsewhere, 
cost a hefty $111 million. Now engineers 
of a Westinghouse subsidiary, TCOM 
(for Tethered Communications) Inc., 
have devised an inexpensive alternative: 
a tethered balloon, held at altitudes of 
two or three miles, that can perform 
many of a satellite's functions at a bar- 
gain-basement price. 

The idea is based on the signal- 
relay balloons that were used to reach 
isolated U.S. outposts in the jungles of 
Viet Nam. Like the military’s message 
bearers, TCOM’s balloon, or aerostat 
(from the Greek words for “air” and 
“one that stops”), as its developers call it, 
is anchored by cable over a fixed spot on 
the ground. In a test now under way in 
the Bahamas, an aerostat floating 11,500 
ft. over Grand Bahama Island is picking 
up TV signals from Miami 110 miles 
away and rebroadcasting them on a lo- 
cal channel—in effect, trebling the 
range of the Florida stations without re- 
sorting to a satellite, a boost in signal 
power, costly relay towers or cables. 
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TESTING WESTINGHOUSE’S ANCHORED AEROSTAT OVER GRAND BAHAMA ISLAND 
At a price almost any country can afford. 


With the stubby fins and tail of a 
World War II blimp, the 175-ft.-long 
aerostat has proved to have extraordi- 
nary stability; Hurricane Gilda’s 100- 
m.p.h. winds last year barely nudged it. 
The helium inside the balloon’s tough, 
eight-layer plastic skin provides enough 
lift to allow up to 4,000 Ibs. of electron- 
ic gear to be packed into the gondola 
hanging from its underside. The equip- 
ment can receive and rebroadcast as 
many as four television channels, two 


King Size: 21 mg. “tar. 1.4 mg, nicotine. 


Ng. Nicotine; av. per cigarette. FIC Report March ‘74 


commercial radio stations and the data 
from 5,000 to 10,000 microwave circuits. 
At present, the aerostat must be hauled 
down once a week to refuel the Wankel- 
powered electric generator; in the future, 
electric power may be sent up directly 
from the ground through the tether ca- 
ble, allowing the balloon to be left aloft 
almost indefinitely. 

The trial balloon in the Bahamas 
has been so impressive that South Ko- 
rea and Iran have already placed or- 
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That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous tc Your Health. 








There's a new 





spirit in the friendly skies of your land. 


United Airlines has a whole new look. New colors. 
Anew symbol. 
> But it goes deeper than that. 
’ It's a mood you can sense in our people. A spirit 
you can catch. 
The spirit of Friendship Service. 
. Catch it to 113 cities every day. 
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SCIENCE 
Look at them all. Compare features. Ask questions. 


Sylvania 
GT-Matic Il 


Do they have 
100% solid state models? 


ders for their own. Several other coun- 
tries are seriously considering aerostats. 
At $5 million for a single-balloon sys- 
tem, they are not only cheaper than sat- 
ellites, but also considerably less costly 
than ground-based microwave-relay 
communications systems. TCOM’s pres- 
ident, Richard Cesaro, concedes that 
small modifications may be needed to 
meet local conditions. In regions in- 
habited by parrots, for instance, the bal- 
loon’s tether may have to be made of 
a material other than the Dacron-like 
synthetic now used. Parrots, it seems, 
love to chew on the stuff. 


Other leading brands. 


Is it a true 


self-adjusting color set? 


Is it available 
with special picture tube 
for superior contrast? 


Does it keep flesh tones 
natural without messing up 
a lot of other colors? 








when you're looking 





What to look for 
a color TV set. 


Color television costs a bundle. So shop wisely. Go to a dealer who 
sells 2 or 3 leading brands. Compare pictures. 
Ask questions: 
Do they have 100% solid state models? 
100% solid state produces less heat, longer component life. And uses 
22%-66% less power than conventional tube sets. Be sure it’s 100% 
solid state—like all GT-MATICS. 


Is it a true self-adjusting color set? 
Is it so automatic there is no color-tuning button? Does it have special 
circuits to help keep pictures looking their best over a wide variety of 
receiving conditions? If it does, it’s a GT-MATIC.™ 


Is it available with special picture tube 
for superior contrast? 

In the dark most sets produce good picture contrast. Turn up the 
lights and the picture starts getting washed out. But the GT-MATIC II 
with its new Dark-Lite™ 50 Picture Tube (available on many models) 
still produces richer, deeper colors than any 25” set made. Even in a 
brightly lit room. 


Does it keep flesh tones natural 
without messing up a lot of other colors? 

Up till now, when you turned on the circuit that helps keep good 
flesh tones, the greens, for example, would often go blue. Not on the 
Sylvania GT-MATIC II. Ex- 
clusive automatic circuits keep 
flesh tones natural without 
messing up a lot of other colors. 
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Chances are you'll buy a 
good color set. But for your 
money you want better than 
good. 

So look. Compare. 

Ask questions. 

We think you will choose a 
new Sylvania GT-MATIC II. 


GTmatico 
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Simulated TV Picture 


Magnifying in 3-D 

Few tools have proved more valu- 
able to research scientists than the scan- 
ning electron microscope. Magnifying 
their targets 50,000 times or more, these 
instruments have explored so deeply 
into the heart of matter that they can 
distinguish features only 100 atoms in 
diameter. Yet for all their sharp-eyed 
versatility, the microscopes have a se- 
rious drawback: they have such a large 
depth of field that in their two-dimen- 
sional pictures it is often difficult to dis- 
tinguish cracks from ridges or pits from 
lumps. 

Now a scientist at Canada’s Ontar- 
io Research Foundation has found a 
convenient way to overcome the micro- 
scope’s handicap; Physicist Eric J. Chat- 
field has devised an adapter system that 
enables the electron-microscope user to 
get three-dimensional images. His op- 
tical stereo, which he developed at a cost 
of only $25,000—less than the price of 
a typical electron-microscope—operates 
on an ingenious yet simple principle 
reminiscent of Hollywood's experiments 
with 3-D movies in the 1950s. 

To obtain the two views that are nec- 
essary to create a three-dimensional pic- 
ture, Chatfield added an extra magnetic 
coil to the electron microscope. The coil 
deflects the microscope’s electron beam 
as it scans a target so that the micro- 
scope actually looks at the same object 
from two different angles. The separate 
images are fed into an ordinary color- 
TV set, which displays one view in red 
and the other in green; the set's blue cir- 
cuitry, ordinarily needed to give the 
viewer a full spectrum of colors, is dis- 
connected. When a viewer looks at the 
screen while wearing glasses that have 
one red and one green lens, he sees a dif- 
ferent picture with each eye and they 
are merged together by his brain into a 
3-D image. 

The stereo system is so effective that 
the Canadian subsidiary of Britain's 
Cambridge Instruments Ltd., the 
world’s leading manufacturer of scan- 
ning electron microscopes, plans to mar- 
ket the Chatfield 3-D adapter in the near 
future for about $6,500 (the microscopes 
themselves run from $40,000 to $80,000). 
Chatfield’s new technique might even be 
based on a bigger scale—as the basis 
for 3-D television. 
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Photographed in Kejimkujik National Park, Nova Scotia 
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Imported Canadian Mist. 
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The Urge to the Isles 


‘Tis not too late to seek a newer 
world ... 
It may be we shall touch the Happy 
Isles... 


Thus, in the iambics of his Ulysses, 
Alfred Lord Tennyson voiced the an- 
omie that propelled the ancient Greeks 
to embark on fragile craft in search of is- 
lands where life, far from the mainland 
tensions of politics and war, would be 
eternally serene. That urge—or illusion 
—has never been stronger than it is 
today in the U.S. and Canada, where 
with aircraft, power boats and well-lad- 
en wallets, romantics and hard-nosed in- 
vestors alike can seek modern Happy 
Isles remote from the purgatory of ur- 
ban-suburban life. 

Pristine Dream. The islands they 
buy may not be guaranteed happy. But 
in an era of shortages there is still a good 
supply of them available round the 
world, and many are being grabbed up 
like supermarket chicken specials. From 
the Atlantic Coast to the Canaries and 
the South Seas, many hundreds of is- 
lands can still be had. One reason is that 
aging owners, weary of battling for a liv- 
ing by scrabbling for cod and crab, yearn 


























The arly daity sorvice 


for electric power, television, supermar- 
kets, big cars and safe jobs. The island 
seeker, by contrast, hunts for a happy 
isle as pristine as those of Ulysses’ 
dream, free of air pollution, real estate 
taxes, traffic jams, talk shows—and, he 
often finds out, devoid of plumbing or 
sewage system. 

“We're selling dreams of kingdoms,” 
says Real Estate Salesman Bob Doug- 
las, 34, of Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia, 
who claims to have sold millions of dol- 





NOVA SCOTIA REALTY MAN BOB DOUGLAS ON A MAHONE BAY ISLAND UP FOR SALE 
For urban-suburban romantics, dreams of peaceable kingdoms. 


lars worth of rocky isles. Nor is there 
any likelihood of an immediate island 
shortage. There are an estimated | mil- 
lion outcroppings off North American 
shores alone, plus many more thousands 
of fresh-water isles from the lower St. 
Lawrence River to the westerly straits 
of Lake Huron. 

Why the isle urge? It goes deeper 
than the fortress mentality of those who 
fear assault or long for solitude. While 
most bankers regard island buyers as 


Fly a legend to our 
islands and to the world. 


Our incomparable service to the Orient is a 
legend in its own time. Step aboard: you 
become the honored guest not only of an 
airline, but also of a country. Where care, 
Bacern, and generosity are learned along 
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psychiatric cases or at least outlandish 
Thoreauvians, a cool quest for profit is 
a major motive for many investors who 
never even set foot on their sea-girt do- 
minions. Off Nova Scotia there are so 
many islands—some of them mere 
specks on the chart—that they are al- 
most beyond count. 

The state of Maine is currently in- 
ventorying some 3,350 islands off its 
coast. A Boston cab driver who migrat- 
ed to Cutler, Me., in 1966, bought a 25- 
acre island near by for $2,500. Today, 
with a cabin and a fresh-water spring, 
it will fetch up to $40,000. The 2,500- 
acre Bartlett’s Island was once a village 
of 300 souls. It was bought by a radio 
writer for $68,000. After several lucra- 
tive changes of ownership, David and 
Margaret Rockefeller recently became 
the barons of Bartlett for $750,000, a cost 
that marked a 1,000% appreciation in 
less than 20 years. 

There are some genuine Robinson 
Crusoes, like Robert McCloskey, an au- 
thor-illustrator of delightful children’s 
books on his island in Maine’s Penob- 
scot Bay, who are addicted to the sweet 
air, the silence, the succulent lobsters 
and the congenial natives. 

As Jonathan Huberth, a freelance 
film maker and island owner, observes: 
“The answer to our alienation lies with- 
in ourselves, and escape to an island 
brings us closer to ourselves and to the 
questions we know to be important.” 
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The New Olympians 


Then there are islands in the sky, 
and many of this genus are far more ex- 
pensive than the real thing. A well- 
heeled couple recently plunked down 
$650,000 for a nine-room penthouse du- 
plex 51 stories above Manhattan’s Fifth 
Avenue. The apartment will be as se- 
cure as Fort Knox, look superciliously 
down upon neighboring St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, and allow its tenants, on a 
clear day, to see, if not forever, at least 
to New Jersey. They will be among 
the first residents of Olympic Tower, a 
complex of 230 condominiums, 19 floors 
of offices, exercise rooms, sauna, pri- 
vate dining rooms, boutiques and a 
block-long park with three-story interior 
waterfall, trees and two bistros that will 
be open to the public. 

The first of its kind in New York 
City to combine office, retail and res- 
idential facilities, Olympic Tower is 
half-owned by one Greek who should 
have no quarrel with Americans—Ar- 
istotle Onassis, who is reported to be tak- 
ing an apartment there. The operators 
promise every conceivable convenience, 
from private, temperature-controlled 
wine cellars to a supersophisticated elec- 
tronic surveillance system that will yawp 
at the concierge’s desk downstairs if a 
Mir6 on a wall is touched by a burglar 
—or even the owner. 

The building, to be ready for occu- 
pancy in early 1975, will 
have a staff of 36 European- 
trained hoteliers, ready at 
the drop ofa drachma toen- 
sure that the out-of-town 
Olympian will find on his 
return a well-stocked re- 
frigerator, flowers in the 
vases and, as ordered, his 
clothes cleaned and laid out. 
The staff will always be on 
hand to charter limousines, 
yachts, helicopters and jets, 
snap up tickets to the the- 
ater, opera and concert. In 
residence, madame in her 
marble bathroom (with por- 
celain bidet) will never be 
embarrassed by window- 
cleaning voyeurs: the floor- 
to-ceiling solar-glass win- 
dows are washed by peek- 
less mechanical equipment. 
Ari’s aerie is located on 
the razed site of the old be- 
loved Best & Co. store, 
where generations of mid- 
dle-class New Yorkers 
trudged to outfit their chil- 
dren before each school sea- 
son. Now, commuting be- 
tween down-tower office on 
19 and cloudland condo- 
minium on 48, errant Olym- 
pians face only one major 
problem: how to convince 
suspicious spouses that they 
were caught for two hours 
in a traffic jam. 








Poor color 

TV reception 

may be 

only your antenna 
showing its age 


When your picture goes fuzzy, weak, 
out of focus—or ghosts haunt you— 
it may be your antenna that needs 
replacing, not your set. 


Many older antennas simply weren't de- 
signed for color TV or UHF reception. 
And any antenna 
that’s had to weather 
years and years of 
wind, rain, snow, 
sleet, sun, ice, hail 
and pollution can’t 
possibly perform the 
way it did when it 
was new. 


If you need to re- 
place your antenna, you need a Winegard 
antenna. 


You can see the result of Winegard con- 
struction and engineering on your own tele- 
vision screen. Everything about a Winegard 
antenna has a purpose: to give you longer 
service and better color reception on all 
your TV channels. 


To accomplish this, Winegard offers 
patented electronic design to capture more 
TV signals out of the air, reduce ghosts and 
reject interfering signals. Extra-rugged con- 
struction, weather protected aluminum 
elements and built-in cartridge housing. 


No other new antenna performs like a new 
Winegard. Because Winegard is like no 
other antenna. 
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OIL PRICES 


Penny-a-Gallon Pinch 


Maybe it was the fleshpots and 
schlag parlors of lovely Vienna, amid 
which the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries assembled for its 
quarterly meeting last week. Whatever 
the reason, the gathering of the 13- 
nation cartel that controls about two- 
thirds of the non-Communist world’s 
crude oil eventually dissolved intoa Mad 
Hatter’s tea party of illogic. The sharp- 


ure 





IRAN'S JAMSHID AMUZEGAR 
Shifting the blame. 


ly rising oil prices imposed by 0.P.E.C. 
in the course of the past year have been 
largely responsible for spiraling interna- 
tional inflation. Yet delegates of the 
oil-producing nations, with only Saudi 
Arabia dissenting, voted to impose ad- 
ditional tax and royalty charges of 33¢ 
per bbl. on production to cover their own 
higher costs caused by inflation. 

The 0O.P.E.C. nations, said Interior 
Minister Jamshid Amuzegar of Iran, ex- 
pect oil companies to absorb the in- 
crease. That is most unlikely; instead, 
the already high price of gasoline will 
probably go up about a penny a gallon. 
In the U.S., John C. Sawhill, head of 
the Federal Energy Administration, de- 
nounced the O.P.E.C. move as “economic 
blackmail” and said it underscored the 
need for continued price controls on 
US.-produced oil (see following story). 

O.P.E.C.’s decision also served as a 
needed reminder that oil prices these 
days are set not by free-market econom- 
ics but by politics, particularly in the 
Middle East. Economics would dictate 
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a cut at this time instead of a disguised 
increase in oil prices. World demand has 
been held down because, after the qua- 
drupling of prices by O.P.E.C. in the past 
year, consuming nations cannot afford 
to buy as much oil as they would like 
and the crude shortages of last winter 
have given way to a surplus. 

Venezuela, Kuwait and Libya, how- 
ever, are now cutting production to elim- 
inate that surplus. Venezuela, whose big- 
gest customer is the U.S., has reduced 
output by about 450,000 bbl. daily, to a 
total 2.95 million bbl. One item on the 
O.P.E.C. Vienna agenda was the coordi- 
nation of production cuts in order to 
make sure that prices do not drop. 

Going Along. The 0.P.E.C. decision 
last week to increase charges was em- 
barrassing for Saudi Arabia, the world’s 
largest producer. The Saudis are torn 
between supporting the cartel and sus- 
taining their hard-pressed international 
customers. Saudi Oil Minister Ahmed 
Zaki Yamani has publicly advocated a 
cut of $2 per bbl. or so on the grounds 
that the oil producers are part of the 
Western economic system and they 
could not profit by bankrupting their 
customers. After conferences with King 
Faisal, Treasury Secretary William Si- 
mon returned from Jidda two months 
ago with encouraging news: the Saudis 
in August would hold an auction that 
would let the market set lower prices. 
The auction was canceled, which led 
some U.S. cynics to accuse the Saudis 
of double-dealing. 

While Yamani was talking of lower 
prices, they note, his government in- 


Scary Omens 


Several important indicators 
of the U.S. economy flashed some 
of their gloomiest signals ever last 
week. Wholesale prices leaped a 
frightening 3.9% in August alone, 
the second biggest one-month rise 
in 28 years. On top of a 3.7% surge 
in July, it was a sure omen of more 
explosive inflation in consumer 
prices. The news sent the stock 
market reeling to its nadir since 
November 1962. Meanwhile, eco- 
nomic activity continues to de- 
cline. Production in the nation’s 
factories and mines dropped .4% 
in August; industrial production is 
now almost 2% lower than last 
October, when the Arab oil em- 
bargo started. 





creased its ownership of Aramco from 
25% to 60%, and is now negotiating with 
Aramco’s four American partners (Exx- 
on, Texaco, Mobil and California Stan- 
dard) for the remaining 40%. The 60% 
takeover has had the effect of increas- 
ing prices because the Saudis, like other 
oil producers, charge the oil companies 
more (currently about an additional 
$3.75 per bbl.) to “buy back” govern- 
ment-owned oil than to pump the com- 
panies’ share out of the ground. The oil 
companies then pass on the added costs. 
Government-owned Saudi light crude 
sells for $10.85 a bbl. 

More likely, the Saudis had mis- 
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SAUDI ARABIA'S ZAKI YAMANI 
Supporting the system. 


judged the political situation. Their auc- 
tion plans drew loud protests from other 
oil producers. Tiny Abu Dhabi and Qa- 
tar would have followed Faisal if he had 
tried to cut prices, but no other country 
would have. Iran and Kuwait both 
threatened to slash production to any 
level necessary to maintain prices, what- 
ever the Saudis did. In the end, Faisal’s 
government decided that it must not 
smash the O.P.E.C. cartel, which it had 
helped to found, and that Arab unity, 
at a time when the Arabs still face dif- 
ficult peace negotiations with Israel, 
meant more to it than the prosperity of 
Western oil buyers. “It’s a political sit- 
uation geared to a settlement in the Mid- 
dle East,” says one Ford Administration 
oil expert, “and it always has been.” 
Some other Western illusions also 
seem likely to perish. Once it was 
thought that when their wells in the 
Middle East and other producing coun- 
tries were nationalized, the major oil 
companies would bargain hard for the 
lowest possible price on crude oil that 
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THREE VITAL KINDS OF CONSISTENCY 
YOU WILL FIND IN A YAMAHA PIANO. 





Begin testing a 
piano’s action (or key- 
board mechanism) by playing with 
a variety of touch and pressure ) a 
(try loud “attacks; smooth pas- 
sages, short crisp notes, etc.). 

Be sure one key doesn't feel noticeably 
lighter or heavier to the touch than another 
(inconsistent action). 

Try moving the keys from 
side to side. Too much sideways move- 
ment is a sign of poor workmanship. 

Also check the action for its 
speed of response, and for sensi- 
tive transfer of power from you 
to the strings. 

Yamaha keyboards are 
precise from one end to 
another, and respond to 
the slightest interpretive 
nuances. 

Each Yamaha key 
board is balanced by an 
experienced specialist. 

Choice materials 
and ultra-precise 
fitting tolerances 
are utilized. 






















To check © 
consistency and quality of workman- 
ship, first find out if various materials 
used in the instrument are first rate. 

For example, is the sounding board 
solid spruce? Are fine hardwoods used for 
the action parts? 

Then examine the cabinetry. And 
mechanisms. Are edges and joints smooth to 
the touch? Can you see or feel inconsistencies? 

Yamaha makes each part of its pianos 
and even ages the wood in its own advanced 
facilities for high standards of quality control. 





Do you like 
the tone quality? 

However bright or mellow (etc.) you like 
your piano sound, check to be sure its tone 
character is consistent, over its full range. 

Also, be sure to ask how well the instru- 
ment is built to stay in tune. 

Yamaha pianos have features like a unique 
tuning pin block of the finest quarter sawed maple, 
and a sealing system we call “Humidiseal” for 
enduring tuning stability. 

Consistency of touch, workmanship, and 
sound are just some of the things to look for in a 
piano. For a complete booklet on the subject of 
piano buying, write to Yamaha International Corp., 
P.O. Box 6600, Buena Park, Calif. 90620. 


© YAMAHA 
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they would then have to buy. Instead, 
they contend that they have to go along 
with any price that the host govern- 
ments set—both in order to improve 
their prospects of negotiating reasonable 
terms for the buy-out of their remain- 
ing properties, and to assure continued 
supplies of crude for their intensive re- 
fining and marketing operations. “We 
can reason, we can cajole,” says Gulf 
Oil Spokesman William King, “but in 
the last analysis the governments can 
say: “Take it or leave it.” ” 

Little Leverage. With no price re- 
lief in sight, consuming nations must 
consider their own options. The U.S. has 
been working hard to broaden its new 
friendship with the Arabs. Last week 
Navy Secretary J. William Middendorf 
visited Saudi Arabia to discuss increas- 
es in U.S. military sales, including ships 
and naval-base construction for the Sau- 
dis. Essentially, though, the U.S. has lit- 
tle leverage to force Croesus-rich oil na- 
tions to reduce prices or raise output. 

Taking to heart the lesson of last 
winter's oil embargo, the U.S. and elev- 
en other industrialized nations are form- 
ing a kind of consumer O.P.E.c. They 
will jointly monitor fuel supplies, work 
out emergency conservation programs, 
and if necessary decide to share oil im- 
ports among themselves. Such steps are 
needed, but supply is not now the prob- 
lem. The US. expects no oil shortage 
this winter. The trouble is prices—and 
for now the consuming nations have no 
alternative except to try to burn less oil 
and pay through the nose for what they 
do buy. 


ENERGY 


A Rivalry for Power 


Whiplashed by the embargo and 
leaping oil prices, President Nixon last 
December set up what became the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration to central- 
ize U.S. energy policymaking. The cen- 
tralization lasted little longer than the 
crisis. Almost as soon as last winter's 
gasoline lines disappeared, the question 
of who should coordinate energy policy 
began to breed baroque rivalries—and 
now, with the Ford Administration in 
control, three potent Washington figures 
are scrapping for leadership. They are; 

> Interior Secretary Rogers C.B. 
Morton. A longtime Republican Party 
professional, Morton was overshadowed 
during the Nixon presidency but has re- 
emerged as a power under Ford. Before 
FEA was created, energy problems tend- 
ed to gravitate toward Interior 

> Treasury Secretary William Si- 
mon, The unchallenged energy czar 
when he headed FEA through its first 
five months, Simon supposedly relin- 
quished the job when he moved to Trea- 
sury. But he thinks energy problems are 
primarily economic and that he should 
play a major role in both areas. 

> FEA Administrator John Sawhill. 
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Once Simon's protégé, Sawhill is ener- 
gy chief in name but has been unable to 
establish his pre-eminence in fact. One 
reason: alone among the three, he lacks 
Cabinet rank. He inherited an agency 
exhausted by Simon’s punishing pace 
and bereft of the public attention it com- 
manded during the oil shortage. None- 
theless, he has tried to act, in the words 
of one energy official, “like the crisis is 
still on and he is Bill Simon.” 

The approach has not worked. Part- 
ly because of the uncertainty over how 
long FEA will live (Congress authorized 
it for only two years), Sawhill has not 
been able to hire a second-in-command 
Thus, he has been forced to play both 
Mr. Inside, running FEA, and Mr. Out- 
side, testifying on Capitol Hill, and the 
agency has suffered from the division 
of his attention. On one occasion, the 
FEA created a loophole in pricing reg- 
ulations that permitted oil companies to 
make bigger price increases than Saw- 
hill intended to permit—and did not 
close it until more than two months af- 
ter staffers became aware of it. 

Rashomon. Much more is at stake 
in the battle than personal power. With 
international oil prices likely to stay 
high for a long time, the U.S., as Ford 
has noted, must accelerate Project In- 
dependence to develop alternate sources 
of energy—but the effort needs an un- 
disputed leader. A more pressing ques- 
tion—how long to maintain price con- 
trols on domestically produced oil—is 
also hanging fire. Morton and Simon last 
week advocated a quick start on phas- 
ing out the controls. Sawhill, who ad- 
ministers the controls, insists that rapid 
decontrol would be inflationary. 

President Ford has, if anything, con- 
fused the situation further by indicating 
no clear preference among the three ri- 
vals. Late last month he summoned 
them to a meeting in the Oval Office 
that seemed likely to turn into a bureau- 
cratic version of the shootout at the O.K 
Corral. Instead, it ended like Rashomon: 
each of the three came out convinced 
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that he was the leader or at least that 
he had not lost ground. Morton, who 
managed an hour alone with Ford be- 
fore the meeting, told subordinates that 
Interior was where the energy action 
would center. Sawhill jubilantly noted 
that Ford repeatedly turned to him with 
orders to speed Project Independence. 
Simon did seem uncharacteristically 
withdrawn and at one point Ford told 
him: “Bill, you've got your hands full 
with inflation.” Nonetheless, Simon is 
still head of the Cabinet-level energy 
committee. 

Old Allies. Meanwhile, the brew 
bubbles. Morton’s Interior Department 
has griped that Sawhill’s FEA is dupli- 
cating Interior’s contingency planning 
to deal with a possible coal strike this 
fall. Sawhill has complained to Presi- 
dential Aide Kenneth Rush that Simon 
was virtually building a parallel oper- 
ation to FEA, mostly by hiring ex-FEA 
staffers. When Rush suggested to Simon 
that this was not quite proper, Simon 
blew up and said that only White House 
Chief of Staff Alexander Haig could call 
him off, which Haig did not do. In an- 
other incident, Simon's and Sawhill’s 
staffs got into a spirited argument over 
which of the men should sign a letter 
about natural-gas policy to be sent to 
the Senate Commerce Committee. They 
compromised by agreeing that both 
should sign—and then got into another 
brouhaha over whether Simon should 
sign as Secretary of the Treasury or 
chairman of the energy committee, 
which would have lent weight to that 
body. Sawhill wanted Simon to sign as 
Treasury Secretary, and he got his way 

Some odd alliances have been 
struck. Simon and Budget Boss Roy Ash 
have been vying for the loudest voice in 
overall economic policy, but they have 
occasionally joined forces to attack Saw- 
hill. Says one Administration official 
“When Sawhill criticized Mobil’s take- 
over of Marcor, they [Simon and Ash] 
crawled all over him.” Sawhill had rath- 
er mildly observed that he had justified 
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GEORGE MEANY 
A Siberian solution. 


high oil-company profits to the public 
as necessary to encourage more petro- 
leum exploration and production, and 
that Mobil had complicated his job by 
using some of its profits to bid for con- 
trol of Marcor, a giant retailer. 

Morton and Sawhill, despite their 
differences over decontrol of oil prices, 
have formed an entente of sorts, appar- 
ently in order to neutralize Simon. Both 
Morton and Sawhill would like to see 
the creation of a Department of Energy 
and Natural Resources, which would re- 
place both Interior and the FEA and also 
take over certain functions of the Com- 
merce Department and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. The proposal is said 
to have some chance of congressional 
approval next year. At this point Mor- 
ton appears most likely to become the 
nation’s No. | energy figure, whether or 
not such a department is approved, but 
as head of it he would be more firmly en- 
trenched; Sawhill would get the FEA ap- 
paratus made permanent as part of the 
new structure. But Washingtonologists 
warn that nothing is predictable in the 
shadowy corridors of energy power. 


SUMMITS 


Construction Shambles 


An often-heard comment on infla- 
tion is that prices have risen so high that 
most people could not afford to buy the 
houses they now own. An ominous vari- 
ant surfaced at a despair-ridden confer- 
ence on inflation and the construction 
industry that was held in Auanta last 
week—one of the eleven “minisummits” 
leading up to the Ford Administration's 
economic summit Sept. 27 and 28. 
Cracked Lewis Cenker, president of the 
National Association of Home Builders; 
“The commercial banking system can- 
not afford all the real estate it is about 
to own.” 

The quip drew a grimly appreciative 
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LOS ANGELES HOUSING STALLED BY LACK OF FUNDS 
The banks cannot afford to own everything. 


laugh from some 80 builders, mortgage 
lenders, federal officials and Congress- 
men, who spent much of the all-day ses- 
sion listening to figures on the sham- 
bles that inflation and tight money have 
made of the construction industry. 
Among them: 901 builders went bank- 
rupt in the first half of 1974, v. 706 dur- 
ing the same period a year ago. Con- 
struction-industry unemployment rose 
from 7.9% in February to 11.1% in Au- 
gust. Last week alone, electric utilities 
canceled plans to build nearly $2.5 bil- 
lion worth of power plants, primarily be- 
cause they cannot borrow at an accept- 
able cost. 

Ideas for Help. Many conferees ex- 
pected the annual rate of housing starts 
to fall below 1 million by year’s end, 
from 1.3 million now and 2 million in 
1973. One reason: thrift institutions (sav- 
ings and loan associations and savings 
banks), which do the bulk of mortgage 
lending, lost $2.5 billion in deposits from 
April through August, the largest for any 
comparable period. Despite Cenker’s 
jest, commercial banks are not yet hurt- 
ing, but they could be if they have to 
start foreclosing some of the $10 billion 
in loans that they have made to real es- 
tate investment trusts, which finance 
such projects as apartment houses and 
shopping centers. “The effective cost of 
{short-term construction] funds is now 
15.5% to 16%,” said B.F. Saul II, pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Real Estate Investment Trusts. “There 
is not a real estate project in the coun- 
try that can support that.” 

To avert collapse, the builders and 
lenders almost unanimously called on 
the Federal Reserve Board to relax its 
tight-money policy, and many advocat- 
ed a balanced federal budget to give the 
board more room to maneuver. But they 
also floated a variety of ideas for spe- 
cial help for home finance, several of 
which would scarcely help to hold down 
federal spending. Some of the proposals: 

> A housing trust fund that could 





borrow up to $10 billion a 
year from the Treasury to 
finance low-interest mort- 
gages. Republican Senator 
Edward Brooke of Massa- 
chusetts and Democratic 
Senator Alan Cranston of 
California are sponsoring a 
bill to create the fund. 

> A return to the policy 
of allowing thrift institutions 
to pay more interest than 
commercial banks on term 
deposits. Since the policy was 
dropped in July 1973, S and 
L deposits have shrunk 43%, 
and savings-bank deposits 
66%. 

> Exemption from in- 
come tax of the first $1,000 
of interest paid to any indi- 
vidual on savings deposits, a 
step that would cost the Trea- 
sury an estimated $1.8 billion 
a year. 

> A 7% “housing tax credit” to be 
granted to developers, replacing the 7% 
investment tax credit now allowed to in- 
dustry for capital expenditures. Devel- 
opers currently can take little advantage 
of the credit because they buy little cap- 
ital equipment; the plan would allow the 
credit on money they invest in new 
housing. 

> A credit-allocation plan to make 
sure that more of the available loan 
money goes into construction. Alan 
Greenspan, chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, shot down that 
idea. “Anyone who would like to allo- 
cate credit,” he said, “will find very 
quickly enough people on his doorstep 
with very good claims to the money to 
take up 150% of what is available.” 

The Administration did not respond 
immediately to the other ideas. Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Secretary 
James T. Lynn, who chaired the meet- 
ing, said that he had come “to listen, 
not to talk.” But he left the conferees 
with one final bleak thought: even if pro- 
grams of special help to construction 
are enacted immediately, they “would 
have no drastic effect for four or five 
months.” 
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The atmosphere was a bit more 
cheery at a Washington meeting of 29 
labor leaders presided over by President 
Ford. The unionists applauded a chart 
presentation by Greenspan showing that 
wages have lagged behind prices and 
thus are not the primary cause of in- 
flation. But the labor leaders voiced 
suspicion that Ford may yet resort to 
wage-price controls, despite his public 
disclaimers, and they sharply criticized 
the Federal Reserve’s money policy. 
The bitterest attack was delivered in a 
separate forum by AFL-CIO President 
George Meany. In a speech in Kansas 
City, Mo., he declared that any Soviet 
economist who had as bad a record as 
Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur 
Burns would be “promoted” to Siberia. 
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AIRLINES 


Pan Am’s Case for Subsidy 


The long, stormy letdown of Pan 
American World Airways has been as 
visible as a thunderhead, and just as om- 
inous. Pressed by soaring fuel costs and 
shrinking transatlantic passenger loads, 
Pan Am lost $18.4 million last year, de- 
spite a stringent cost-cutting program 
imposed by Chairman William T. Sea- 
well: 8,000 of 40,000 employees have 
been fired. By July of this year, matters 
were even worse. Losses were running 
in the $30 million range, and Pan Am 
and TWA, a line with even greater first- 
half losses but lesser troubles overall, 
had appealed to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for federal subsidies of around 
$265 million for 1974 alone. In August, 
a desperate Pan Am declared it needed 
an immediate $10.1 million-a-month 
subsidy just to keep going, and insisted 
that it be retroactive to April. The De- 
partment of Transportation, worried 
and bewildered by the plight of the na- 
tion’s largest overseas carrier, began 
pressing earlier this month for merger 
between Pan Am and TWA, a marriage 
that neither line really wants. 

Cut Competition. Last week, with 
still not a cent of federal money in hand, 
Pan Am laid out its case in a detailed, 
hard-hitting and far-reaching brief to 
the CAB. The carrier reiterated its need 
for a “temporary” subsidy, but went 
much further. What really is needed, 
said Pan Am, is a more sweeping, per- 
manent solution. The airline proposed 
a major rethinking of U.S. overseas air 
policy, with the aim of eliminating head- 
on competition between itselfand TWA, 
nipping potential new overseas compe- 
tition from U.S. carriers before it even 
gets started, and securing the firm back- 
ing of the Government in the private 
carriers’ losing battle against other 
nations’ heavily subsidized, state-run 
airlines. 

Specifically, Pan Am called for 
routes to more European “gateway” cit- 
ies in the US. (Atlanta, Cleveland, 
Houston, Dallas/Fort Worth, Tampa) to 
help counterbalance TWA’'s strong do- 
mestic network. It also sought permis- 
sion to trade off certain overseas runs 
with TWA, leaving London as the only 
major city served by both carriers, and 
urged the CAB to reject pending appli- 
cations by National and six other air- 
lines for overseas services. Pan Am 
called too for even higher transatlantic 
fares, already up 25% between New 
York and London this year alone and 
scheduled to go up 10% more in No- 
vember. “Drastic action,” concluded 
Pan Am, “is desperately needed.” 

On paper, at least, the airline sound- 
ed like the arrogant, politically potent 
Pan Am of yesteryear. Pan Am haugh- 
tily refers to its desired subsidy as a “na- 
tional interest payment.” But does it 
have a case for subsidy by any name? 
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Should taxpayers in, say, Tulsa, Des 
Moines and Wichita (who do not see 
Pan Am aircraft at local airports) be 
called upon to keep Pan Am flying? Or 
should Pan Am simply be allowed to 
die, its profitable routes parceled out 
among other carriers and its unprofit- 
able ones dropped? 

Some Congressmen think so. In the 
Department of Transportation, the feel- 
ing is that even if the CAB authorizes a 
subsidy, Congress will not fund it be- 
cause it is tired of being asked to bail 
out private companies in the manner of 
Penn Central, Lockheed and Grumman. 
Wisconsin’s influential Democratic Sen- 
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CHAIRMAN WILLIAM SEAWELL 
Help for the pioneer? 


ator William Proxmire, a longtime foe 
of subsidies to business, is adamant 
against any aid to Pan Am beyond pos- 
sible increases in fares. He bristles at 
the thought of turning Pan Am into “the 
nation’s largest welfare recipient.” 

But Pan Am backs up its plea with 
a convincing array of arguments. It as- 
suredly is not crying wolf: the threat to 
survival is real. The line owes some $300 
million to banks led by New York’s First 
National City. The thrust of the airline’s 
argument is that its problems are not of 
its own making. Fuel costs alone have 
more than tripled since last October, 
from 11¢ to 35¢ per gal. on the average 
and even higher in some places; fully 
94% of Pan Am’s fuel is bought out of 
reach of any US. price controls. Pan 
Am’s transatlantic passenger volume, 
badly hurt by withering purchasing 
power in the face of worldwide infla- 
tion, is down 23% this year. 

Through it all, Pan Am has been 
forced to fly lightly loaded, fuel-guzzling 
707s and 747s to distant places man- 
dated by its CAB certificates, while at 
the same time competing with some 30 
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state-owned foreign carriers in a vastly 
overserved transatlantic market. In 
1972, for example, those 30 airlines com- 
peted for 8.4 million passengers while 
only three carriers competed for the 
1.9 million passengers in the New 
York—Los Angeles-San Francisco mar- 
ket. The line has been forced, too, into 
paying exorbitant landing fees ($4,200 
in Sydney for a 747, v. $178 in Los An- 
geles) that currently total around $50 
million, up 15% from last year. 

Unique Case. The Pan Am coun- 
cil of the Air Line Pilots Association, 
which is siding firmly with management 
and urging members to write Congress- 
men, sounds an ironic note: the US. 
Government actually pays Pan Am (and 
other U.S. lines) less than half what it 
pays foreign carriers to fly the mail, a 
loss to Pan Am of around $35 million an- 
nually. Pan Am pioneered many world- 
wide routes that later were taken from 
its exclusive domain as its political pow- 
er waned during the Johnson and Nixon 
years. Nixon, for example, awarded the 
Miami-London run to National Airlines 
after Pan Am tested it at great expense 
during the 1950s and 1960s. 

The clinching argument is that Pan 
Am, even in its present battered condi- 
tion, brings in some $400 million a year 
to help right the US. balance of pay- 
ments. Should the line go under, much 
—or most—of that money would go to 
subsidized foreign carriers. Subsidies to 
private companies are inherently unpal- 
atable, but Pan Am is a truly unique 
case. It is a private airline with no im- 
portant domestic operations, competing 
internationally against lines that are in 
effect arms of governments. As such, 
Pan Am deserves special treatment. 


“Thank you, sir; thank you, ma‘am. .. Looks as if 


we can buy enough fuel for the next leg.” 
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CLIFF MOORE 


Now, the Self-Centered Generation 


A new spirit clearly dominates U.S 
college campuses as 8.6 million young 
people begin the fall term this month 
Not since the 1950s have students been 
so pragmatic in their outlook, so highly 
oriented toward careers and financial se- 
curity. Deeply worried about an econ- 
omy that is fraught with future uncer- 
tainties, overwhelmingly concerned 
with preparing for lucrative and satis- 
fying jobs, today’s college students can 
be fairly characterized as the Self-Cen- 
tered Generation 

Once the draft and the threat of the 
Viet Nam War ended, American cam- 
puses reverted to a normality of sorts. 
The old political activism and revolu- 
tionary fervor have disappeared entire- 
ly. Indeed, the shifts in student attitudes 
and outlook since the late 1960s are so 
startling that they clearly mark the end 
of an old era and the beginning of a 
new one. 

“Unwanted Group.” The mood is 
strikingly similar to that of the 1950s Si- 
lent Generation, in that today’s students 
are chiefly concerned with their own 
personal lives. Says Senior Steve Ains- 
worth, 21, former editor of the Daily 
Bruin, the student newspaper at the 
University of California at Los Ange- 
les: “The mood is, ‘I'm here for me.’ The 
kids are preoccupied with going into the 
mainstream of economic life.” 

But the analogy to the 1950s is only 
partly valid. Studies by Daniel Yankel- 
ovich, the public-opinion analyst who 
periodically surveys American youth, 
document the fact that the social and 
moral values that flourished on campus 
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in the 1960s “have grown stronger and 
more powerful.” More liberal sexual mo- 
res, a lessening of automatic obedience 
to established authority and skepticism 
about the U‘S. political process seem to 
have become fixed characteristics of 
most American young people. 

The overriding influence on student 
attitudes today is the economy. TIME re- 
porters recently visited two dozen cam- 
puses and found that the greatest worry 
among students is that there will be no 
jobs for them after graduation. Says 
Princeton Junior Peter Seldin: “It’s de- 
pressing to be part of an unwanted 
group.” Moreover, as part of the endur- 
ing heritage of the 1960s, students want 
their careers to provide them with great- 
er self-expression and self-fulfillment as 
well as high salaries. That is a signif- 
icant departure from what young peo- 
ple sought in the 1950s and substantially 
narrows their future job options 

Students are most interested in pre- 
paring for professions like law, medi- 
cine and architecture. Claims Senior 
Judy Wandzilak, 21, of Boston Univer- 
sity: “The gut [easy] course is no longer 
avidly sought. Students can’t afford to 
waste their time and money. They are 
secking tangible, not spiritual returns for 
their investment in a university.” 

More often than not, freshmen (or 
“freshpersons” as some feminists sol- 
emnly call them) enter college with firm 
ideas about what courses will prepare 
them for their chosen careers. Nearly 
everywhere, chemistry, biology, engi- 
neering and business administration 
classes are packed, while enrollments 





are dwindling in history, philosophy and 
the other liberal arts. Quips Tony Pey- 
ser, 20, a student in film making at 
U.C.L.A.: “English is the best prerequi- 
site for unemployment.” Black-studies 
courses are being cut back at some cam- 
puses because most black students pre- 
fer majors that lead directly to a career 

Young people are approaching their 
studies with newfound seriousness, 
crowding into college libraries and com- 
peting feverishly for grades. Observes 
Yale Philosophy Professor Michael Wil- 
liams, 27: “There’s not much goofing off 
these days.” At Brandeis University in 
Waltham, Mass., close to a third of the 
690 freshmen told school officials that 
they hope to be medical doctors. Shov- 
ing matches broke out among some stu- 
dents in the crush to register for pre- 
med courses. In one dormitory at the 
University of Kansas, some 250 students 
expressed interest in a remedial clinic 
that aims to raise their grades by im- 
proving their reading and study skills; 
last year only six students wanted to take 
the optional course. 

No Regulations. Inflation has con- 
tributed significantly to students’ newly 
sober attitude toward higher education. 
A year’s average tuition and room and 
board at a private college costs about 
$3,200; at many schools the total is close 
to $5,000. “One of the first things the stu- 
dents do is look for part-time jobs,” says 
Eileen Roberson, director of student em- 
ployment at Simmons College in Bos- 
ton. Among the most common jobs 
waiting on table, manning switchboards 
and doing research for professors 

Partly because students want to save 
money, there is a renewed interest in 
communal living in dormitories as an al- 
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ternative to more expensive off-campus 
apartments. Quite a few colleges have 
abolished most dormitory rules. At 
Berkeley, says Ben Leifer, 21, a grad- 
uate student in public health, “there are 
virtually no regulations except be dis- 
creet, mind your own business and don’t 
bother anyone.” Hampshire College in 
Amherst, Mass., permits students in dor- 
mitory suites to choose their own room- 
mates—of whatever sex. 

The desire for communal living, as 
well as the return to normality, has been 
chiefly responsible for the resurgence of 
college fraternities and sororities. At the 
University of California at Berkeley, 
which gave birth to the student coun- 
terculture with the Free Speech Move- 
ment ten years ago, the number of fra- 
ternities has risen from 24 in 1971 to 28 
now; ten others want to reopen chap- 
ters that were closed in the 1960s for 
lack of members. 

“Prudes’ Palace.” At most col- 
leges, the sexual revolution is over; pre- 
marital sex and cohabitation among un- 
married students are accepted as a 
matter of course. More recently, students 
at many campuses have become highly 
tolerant of homosexual and bisexual be- 
havior. Among the most extreme avant- 
garde students at Berkeley and Colum- 
bia, it has become fashionable to have 
a homosexual or bisexual experience 
On the other hand, at some campuses 
there has been a noticeable reaction 
against the new permissiveness. For ex- 
ample, one women’s dormitory at the 
University of Michigan used to be snig- 
geringly called “Prudes’ Palace” or the 
“Virgin Vault” because men were 
banned above the first floor during 
weekdays. This year, however, it has a 
waiting list of more than 50 coeds 

The student orientation toward jobs 
has even contributed to the comeback 
on campus of beer and liquor, since 
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CELEBRATING WITH A BEER PARTY AT COLUMBIA 


many students fear that a drug arrest 
might ruin their chances for a success- 
ful career. Moreover, they often find al- 
cohol to be cheaper than drugs, which 
have been hard hit by inflation. At Bos- 
ton University, Quaaludes have gone 
from 30¢ a tablet to as high as $3; at 
the University of Michigan, an ounce 
of marijuana costs as much as $15, up 
from $12 last year 

For all their new seriousness, stu- 
dents still blow off steam. They have re- 
discovered some old fads—panty raids 
at the University of Michigan and the 
twist at Houston's Rice University—and 
some other fancies as well. Among un- 
dergraduates at Wake Forest University 
in Winston-Salem, N.C., rides in large 
coin-operated clothes dryers are the lat- 
est thrill—with the door open or, more 
dangerously because of the heat, with it 
closed. Admits Junior Steve Wildey, 20 
“It sounds kind of dumb. But after a 
few beers, it seems like an entirely rea- 
sonable thing to do.” 

Most disturbing for the nation’s fu- 
ture, students demonstrate almost no in- 
terest in political activities, on or off 
campus. There are rare exceptions. In 
21 states, small numbers of student ac- 
tivists operate public-interest research 
groups, which lobby for education bills 
in state legislatures and try to influence 
state politics, For example, New York’s 
group recently published pamphlet-size 
political profiles of each of the 60 sen- 
ators and 150 assemblymen who are 
running for re-election to the state 
legislature 

Moreover, many young people still 
follow and react to big political devel- 
opments, though not to the rancorous 
extremes of a few years ago. Not sur- 
prisingly, President Ford’s promise of 
limited amnesty for Viet Nam War-era 
deserters and draft dodgers won him a 
measure of popularity in campus com- 


munities, while his full pardon of for- 
mer President Nixon produced cries of 
outrage. On a Sunday evening a student 
called a talk show in Lawrence, Kans., 
and suggested that instead of pardoning 
Nixon, Ford should have urged him to 
go to Canada. 

Afraid to Believe. For the most 
part, however, students seem unwilling 
to involve themselves directly in the 
U.S. political process. A recent survey 
showed that half of the students polled 
at the University of Missouri are not 
even registered to vote. At the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, campus Democrats 
concluded after a poll that large num- 
bers of students did not know that State 
Attorney General Vern Miller was a 
candidate for Governor, even though 
he had gained much notoriety for his 
flamboyant drug arrests of Kansas stu- 
dents, At the University of Wisconsin, 
says Tim Tully, 28, a graduate student 
and veteran radical of the 1960s, “all 
the activity of late in Madison, polit- 
ical or otherwise, would fit in a shot 
glass.” 

Indeed, not even Watergate reig- 
nited students’ interest in politics. Ac- 
cording to Yankelovich, more than six 
out of ten young people believe that 
“special interests” run the nation’s po- 
litical machinery. Similarly, George Mi- 
haly, president of Gilbert Youth Re- 
search of New York City, recently found 
that only about 1% of students are think- 
ing of politics as a career. “We know 
that people and movements are fal- 
lible,” observes Margie Corbett, 21, a 
junior at American University in Wash- 
ington. “We're afraid to believe too 
much in anything or anyone.” Thus 
the overwhelming majority of students 
today are far more intent on using their 
college education as a means of en- 
tering the American system than as 
preparation for reforming it 
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ACTING PRESS SECRETARY JACK HUSHEN BRIEFING REPORTERS AT WHITE HOUSE 


Lost Confidence 


Barely a month ago, journalists were 
vigorously applauding President Ford 
for naming Jerald F. terHorst, respected 
Washington bureau chief of the Detroit 
News, as White House press secretary 
To reporters who had wearied of slug- 
ging it out with the obdurate Ronald 
Ziegler, the terHorst appointment 
marked what seemed like the beginning 
of a new era of presidential accessibility 
and candor. Ford and terHorst prom- 
ised a “completely open’ White House, 
and the press generally responded by 
making the new President's first heady 
weeks in office one of the warmest such 
interludes on record 

TerHorst’s sudden resignation over 
the Nixon pardon appears to have end- 
ed that blissful phase, drained the high 
hopes and seriously smudged the 
Administration’s credibility. TerHorst 
learned of the pardon only late the day 
before it was made public, when an in- 
ner group of White House aides ap- 
proached him about arrangements for 
Ford’s announcement. It was not the 
first time in the past week that terHorst 
had been kept in the dark about an im- 
portant presidential decision. White 
House aides misled him into telling re- 
porters that General Alexander M. Haig 
Jr. would remain at the White House, 
and two days later Haig’s possible ap- 
pointment as supreme commander of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
was announced. Misled again, terHorst 
relayed an assurance from the White 
House that a recent visit to the Oval Of- 
fice by Republican National Chairman 
George Bush was merely routine; the 
next day Bush was named US. envoy 
to China, 

Thrice deceived, journalists may 
well wonder whether the President is 
Sincere about maintaining an open Ad- 
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ministration. “Either the intention to be 
open with the press wasn’t really there, 
or it quickly became subordinate to oth- 
er issues,” says Charles W. Bailey, ed- 
itor of the Minneapolis Tribune. In an 
editorial last week, the Chicago Daily 
News discerned “the cold, clear sign of 
a throwback to the Nixon White House 
era of manipulating the press secretary 
and the press while the inner circle of 
cronies decided what degree of candor 
was affordable.” 

Little Nells. Others take a more re- 
laxed view. “The press has a fairly high 
betrayal threshold,” says Eugene C. Pat- 
terson, editor and president of the St. Pe- 
tersburg Times. “We're not a bunch of 
little Nells who were innocently seduced 
by the President. It’s just the first time 
that Ford had a dustup with the press 
There’s bound to be more.” Adds Em- 
met Dedmon, editorial director of the 
Field newspapers: “A honeymoon can 
last only until a President's first major 
decision.” 

Even before the pardon, there were 
signs in the press that skepticism was be- 
ginning to revive. Editorial writers on 
both right and left began to complain 
about Ford’s vacillation on the issue of 
amnesty for draft evaders. A number of 
columnists chided Ford for his inaction 
on the problem of inflation. Typical of 
them was the Washington Post's Tom 
Braden, who labeled Ford’s summit con- 
ference on the economy as “public re- 
lations and nothing more.” 

The pardon decision was like gas- 
oline poured on those smoldering 
doubts. The Baltimore Sun called the 
move “an affront to the principle of 
equal justice under law, the very foun- 
dation of our legal system.” NBC News 
Anchor Man John Chancellor said that 
he thought terHorst “did exactly the 
right thing” in resigning over the par- 
don. Even the Grand Rapids Press, 
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TERHORST AFTER HIS RESIGNATION 


Ford’s home-town paper, asked: “How 
can President Ford clear himself with 
the public after telling Congress, during 
his vice-presidential nomination hear- 
ing, that a President would have the 
power to pardon his predecessor, ‘but 
the people wouldn't stand for it’?” 

The pardon decision and terHorst’s 
resignation may have seemed so alarm- 
ing only because the press had come to 
expect too much from a relationship that 
is at best a contest between natural, if 
friendly adversaries. If some reporters 
felt especially betrayed by the White 
House's dishonesty, it might be because 
they had come to believe their own over- 
generous assessments of the new Pres- 
ident. Ford could still recoup some cred- 
ibility by finding another good press 
secretary. At present, the job is being 
filled by terHorst’s deputy, Jack Hush- 
en, 39, a former Justice Department in- 
formation officer. Hushen’s mess-ups at 
press briefings last week and his low es- 
teem among White House correspon- 
dents have probably disqualified him 
from getting the post. One name known 
to be on a list of contenders for the job 
is retiring Pentagon Spokesman Jerry 
Friedheim, who alienated many report- 
ers with his stonewall handling of U.S 
military actions in Southeast Asia 

Few journalists really fear that the 
Ford White House will become as thor- 
oughly untrustworthy as its predecessor 
was, but the President clearly needs a 
sustained display of candor and a re- 
spected new press secretary to restore 
confidence in his Administration’s word. 
Jerry terHorst’s unfortunate experience 
may make it difficult to recruit the right 
person for the job and impossible to 
bring back the exhilarating atmosphere 
of honesty and belief that surrounded 
Gerald Ford in his first month in office 
That unreal glow is gone, and it will 
probably never return. 
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ED SILVERS 


HOME: Los Angeles, California 

AGE: 39 

PROFESSION: Music Publisher 

HOBBIES: Sailing, collecting antiques. 
MOST MEMORABLE BOOK: “Gypsy Moth 
Circles the World”, by Francis Chichester 
LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Bringing to life a 
large, dormant music publishing company. 
QUOTE: “You have to constantly innovate 

to stay alive in the music business. Records 
have become such a big part of it that anybody 
who hasn't moved with the times is in 

big trouble.” 


PROFILE: Forceful. Dynamic and inventive. 





Authentic.there are more than a thousand ways 
to blend whiskies in Scotland, but few are authentic enough 
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Stays on top by staying one step ahead 
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Mary Haven home 

ought Armco was 

ing to fix their fence 
and paint the barn. 


But it was really Armco people who tackled the 
job, not the company. The forty-seven Armco 
men and women on the porch of Mary Haven 
children’s home in Lebanon, Ohio, were gathered 
on April 27 for a day of painting and building. 
This was one of more than a hundred such pro- 
jects around the world, all involving Armco 
people who were observing Founder's Day, a 
thirty-year-old tradition at Armco Steel 
Corporation. By donating time, money and effort 
—the men and women of Armco give a helping 
hand to those who need it. 

Armco’s Founder's Day is unique. It began as 
a way to honor Armco’s founder, George M. 
Verity, who planted the seed when he said, 
“A community is helped best whose people help 
one another most.’ Founder's Day is rewarding 
work. It’s one of the ways that Armco, ranked 
third in sales among the nation’s steel companies, 
has become known as a good neighbor. 

Armco Steel Corporation, General Offices, 
Middletown, Ohio 45043. 


Responsive people in action. 











Smokers of the best-selling 
regular size cigarette: 


UT YOUR TAR’ 
IN HALF 


For 

king size 
ask for 
Lucky Ten 





Full 100mm. long and only 10mg’ tar’ 


LUCKY 100's “tar” 10 mg. nicotine, 0.9 mg.” 
Best-selling regular size “tar” 23 mg. nicotine, 1.5 mg.+ 
Of all brands, lowest tar” 1 mg. nicotine, 0.1 mg.+ 


Av. Per Cigarette, FTC Report March ‘74 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








*LUCKY 100’s, 10 mg. ‘tar’, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
LUCKY TEN, 9 mg. ‘tar’ 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report March ‘74 











Rock Goes to College 


One of the fastest-selling rock al- 
bums in the U.S. nowadays is a three- 
LP set by a British group, Emerson, 
Lake & Palmer. It includes mod ver- 
sions of Aaron Copland’s Hoedown, a 
movement from Alberto Ginastera’s 
First Piano Concerto and even Sir 
Charles Parry’s great old Anglican cho- 
ral song Jerusalem. Also rising on the 
charts is an LP by a Dutch group called 
Focus that sounds at times like a com- 
bo of English madrigalists. In Detroit 
this week, English Rock Star Rick 
Wakeman begins a month-long US. 
tour featuring some unusual sidemen 
Classical Conductor David Measham 
and a 60-member orchestra and choir, 

Can all this really be rock, the av- 
erage Rolling Stones freak may well ask? 
What it is has already been called a lot 
of things—classical rock, smart rock, 
rockaphonic, even garbage rock—but 
one thing is certain: the complex, ed- 
ucated sounds emanating from ELP, 
Focus, Wakeman and their like consti- 
tute a daring, exciting and hugely suc- 
cessful new kind of rock 

Big Beat. Many of its exponents 
have been students at English music and 
art schools and have grown up with 
equal respect for the classics and rock 
Sales figures do not define the genre, of 
course, but they do measure its success 
England’s The Moody Blues, pioneers 
in the field, have sold more than 10 mil- 
lion records over the past six years; ELP 
and Yes, the most progressive of all such 
groups, each has between 8 and 10 mil- 
lion sales to its credit; the album of 
Wakeman’s dramatic cantata Journey to 
the Centre of the Earth became a million- 
dollar seller in only six weeks 

Classical rock is something well 
above and beyond the familiar, and of- 
ten appalling, stylistic mélange known 
as jazzing the classics. It draws on clas- 
sical style and technique in much the 
same way the Stones draw on blues, The 
Band on country, or John McLaughlin’s 
Mahavishnu Orchestra on jazz. Its sound 
has a white, diatonic, often ethereal 
quality that could never be confused 
with anything rooted in the Mississippi 
Delta or North Carolina backwoods. 
What certifies it as rock is its tight hold 
on the big beat. “We could jam with 
the Grateful Dead,” says Guitarist Greg 
Lake of ELP, “but it would be impos- 
sible for them to jam with us.” 

Although it can hardly be said to 
have pushed blues rock, country rock 
or good old rhythm and blues into the 
background, classical rock’s success has 
been an immense surprise to the US. 
record industry, which has yet to pro- 
duce an American model. In retrospect, 
the movement could have been seen 
coming years ago: from the Beatles’ use 
of a string quartet in Yesterday (1965) 
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GUITARIST STEVE HOWE OF YES 
Sounds from the oyster bed. 


to The Who's so-called rock opera Tom- 
my (1969). 

Today the classical-rock groups are 
as diverse, bright and scholarly sound- 
ing as their names—Renaissance, Gen- 
esis, Electric Light Orchestra. By far the 
most provocative album of the past year 
is Yes’ Tales from Topographic Oceans 
(Atlantic; $11.98). A double-LP affair of 
almost Mahlerian proportions, Tales has 
four movements, each about 20 minutes 
long, that attempt to invoke the spirit 
and meaning of the shastras—“The Re- 
vealing Science of God,” “The Remem- 
bering,” “The Ancient” and “Ritual.” 

The words of Tales are impossibly 
elliptical, but no matter. “We write sol- 
id music,” says Yes’ Lead Guitarist Steve 
Howe with justifiable pride. Yes builds 
textures like an incoming tide inexora- 
bly playing over an oyster bed. Rather 
than hit the listener with a toe-tapping 
melody and then repeat it until it is in- 
grained, Yes builds from the smallest 
motifs, altering and mutating them into 
bright aural mosaics. “The Ancient” 
movement of Tales even finds Yes play- 
ing two different pieces of music—dif- 
ferent tempos, key signatures and me- 
ters—simultaneously in a way that 
vividly echoes the polytonalities and 
polyrhythms of Charles Ives. 

Recalling the hours of studio work 
(half improvisation, half rehearsal, with 
nothing written down but the words) 
that went into Tales, Singer-Composer 
Jon Anderson says, “When we would 
switch keys and someone would say, ‘It’s 
wrong,’ my reply was that ‘it doesn’t hurt 
my ears, so let’s try it.’ Thus do bar- 
riers fall, and such often enclosed worlds 
as rock music get a little sunshine in. 
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Isabel Rittenhouse | 
| sends you her best. 


In more ways than one. Isabel’s 
a customer service representative for 
Kelly Girl® temporary help at one of 
our branch offices in Pennsylvania. 
And like all our supervisory personnel, 
she’s been highly trained to fill people's 
needs for office skills. 

She, and people like her, per- 
sonally screen, test and classify all of 
the Kelly Girl employees we assign. 

So we know their abilities just about as 
well as they do. In addition, Isabel 
knows how to get along with people. In 
fact, she recently completed a course 
in human relations as part of her 
continuous Kelly training. 

You can reach Isabel—or someone 
like her—by calling the nearest Kelly 
Girl branch office. Over 300 in all. 
We're as handy as the white pages of 
your telephone directory. 


Kelly Gir 


If you're good, you're Kelly 
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The first mail 
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In early September, the first Mailgram “ 


messages by satellite were sent from New 
York to Los Angeles via Western Union's 
Westar, the nation’s first domestic com- 
munications satellite. 

Thousands of special Mailgrams were 
delivered throughout the continental 
United States. Their recipients —collectors 
who ordered these special commemorative 
Mailgrams—will be the first in history to 
receive mail from space. 

By the end of 1974, space mail in the 
form of Mailgrams will become routine 
from East Coast to West Coast via Westar. 


A 47,000-mile shortcut 
between New York and Los Angeles. 


The first space mail followed a route 
no letter had ever traveled. 

Mailgram messages were transmitted 
from Western Union's Earth Station No. 1 
in Glenwood, New Jersey (near New York 
City) via Westar satellite to Earth Station 
No. 4 in Steele Valley, California (near 
Los Angeles), a distance of 47,000 miles. 

Electronic transmissions via Westar 
move at the speed of light, detouring earth- 
bound transmission lines and microwave 
relays. As a result, Westar will increase our 
capacity to transmit Mailgrams, a service 
whose volume already has surpassed 


400,000 a week. (More than 30 million 
have been sent since introduction of the 
service in 1970.) 


igh speed handii earth 
Sect udaaeer ay comers 


To send a Mailgram message to any- 
one in the continental United States, you 
phone Western Union toll-free 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week, for delivery with 
the next business day’s mail. The cost is 
$2.00 for 100 words. 

You also can send Mailgram messages 
at lower rates directly from your Telex, 
TWX or InfoCom terminals. 

If you have a computerized list and the 
capability to access directly Western 
Union’ InfoMaster computer, costs can 
be as low as 70 cents each. 


Mailgram is the first of our 
space-borne information networks. 


Transmission via Westar opens the 
way for a broad array of improved com- 
munications services for business, govern- 
ment and the public. Services we call 
information networks. 

In the months ahead, other Western 
Union services will become space-borne. 

Space mail and Westar are just a part 
of our billion-dollar program to modernize 
our public message and business informa- 
tion networks. 

Our 20-page brochure describes how 
these networks can help you better 
manage your business. 

You can order copies instantly by 
Telex #12452 (answerback: WU CORP). 
Or call 800-325-6400* toll-free and ask 
Operator 25 for the booklet on “Information 
Networks.” You can also write to 
Boyd Humphrey at 
Western Union Corporation, 
85 McKee Drive, Mahwah, 
New Jersey 07430. 


*In Missouri, 800-342-6600, 


western union 


the hi Mh er opie instantly 
way to reach hu of peopie in 
is an Wdonnalion network by Western Union. 











A Massage Every Time: 


The complete sto: 


of the most complete experience 
you ever may have in the shower. 


A massage makes you feel good. 
A shower makes you feel clean. The 
Shower Massage™ does both at once. 
And more. That's why we call it Good 
Clean Fun. 


(GOOD CLEAN FUN) 


Use Shower Massage to soothe 
away the aches and pains of life. Use it 
after jogging. After tennis. After 40. 


After anything. 
fx Use Shower Mas- 
ROA sage to get beautiful. 


a \ , Togive yourself a 
ss ‘ ~ An” 9 facial. To wash your 
eles  \~ hair. (Shower Mas- 

/ ts oS : 







sage may be the 
only way to get 
long hair really 
clean.) 

Use Shower 

Massage to 
wake yourself 
up. Or to wind 

yourself down. 

Use it for a 

i |} gentle, soothing 
massage. A brisk all-over going-over. 
Or just a shower. 

(The Shower Massage is a revolu- 
tionary new showerhead. Designed a 
revolutionary new way. To deliver up to 
9,000 pulsating bursts of water every 
minute. It's completely, delightfully 
adjustable. Use for shower spray. For 
fastor slow massage. For incredible 
combinations.) 


(INCREDIBLE 
(SHOWER) | (MASSAGE)| COMBINATION) 








The Shower Massagecomes in two 
Good Clean Models: 

The Wall-Mount Model (SM-2) to 
replace your old wall-mount shower- 
head and stay there. 

The Deluxe Hand-Held and Sta- 
tionary Model (SM-3) to be used on the 
wall or in your hand (as your personal 
shower). Comes with extra-long extra- 
convenient chrome hose. 

To reach any part of 
your body. 

Either model 
replaces your old 
showerhead in 
minutes. So simple 
even an adult can 
do it. (Illustrated 
instructions 
come 
with every 
package.) Bi 

The Shower — 
Massage is 
made by the same Lae 
people who make : 
the Water Pik* f 
appliance. And, 
like Water Pik, it 
makes a fantastic 












For birthdays. For 
yourself. For any- 
body. (Models are 
available for under 


$25!) 
Look for The 
Shower Massage at oo 


your favorite drug, 
discount, hardware or department 
store.Andthentake onehomefor some 
Good Clean Fun, 

All you can lose are your aches, 
pains and dirt. 


THE SHO 
MASSAGE 


by Water Pik® 


The greatest improvement 
in showers since hot water. 





©1974. Teledyne Aqua Tec, 1730 E. Prospect St., 
Fort Collins, Colorado 80521 


MILESTONES 





Born. To Joanne Chesimard, 26, an 
alleged leader of the Black Liberation 
Army who is now awaiting trial for mur- 
der, and Fred Hilton, 21, reputed B.L.A. 
member who, with Chesimard, was ac- 
quitted of bank-robbery charges last 
year: a girl. The child, born in a Queens, 
N.Y., hospital while a contingent of uni- 
formed patrolmen stood guard, was con- 
ceived in a detention room after Che- 
simard and Hilton were dragged out of 
the adjoining courtroom for disorderly 
conduct during their bank-robbing trial 
last December. 


. 

Married. Eugene Paul Getty II, 17, 
grandson of American Oilman J. Paul 
Getty; and Martine Zacher, 25, sultry 
German model-turned-photographer 
and expectant mother; he for the first 
time, she for the second; in Sovicille, It- 
aly. The couple plan to film a documen- 
tary about the 1973 kidnaping that cost 
Getty his right ear before he was ran- 
somed for $2.9 million. 


. 

Died. Patricia Cutts, 47, blonde, 
British-born actress who scored with 
U'S. audiences as a regular panelist on 
the 1950s TV quiz show Down You Go, 
and three months ago joined the cast of 
the long-run British soap opera Coro- 
nation Street; of barbiturate poisoning; 
in London. 

. 

Died. John Merriman, 50, who 
joined CBS News in 1942 as a page, lat- 
er worked asa writer, reporter and, since 
1966, as news editor for the Walter 
Cronkite evening news show; in the 
crash of an Eastern Airlines jet; in Char- 
lotte, N.C. During his career, Merriman 
produced the award-winning CBS radio 
broadcast, “The World Tonight,” cov- 
ered the Senate-McCarthy hearings for 
the network during the 1950s, and two 
years ago earned an Emmy for his re- 
porting of the Apollo space flights. 

os 


Died. Miriam Young, 62, novelist 
(Heaven Faces West) and children’s 
book writer whose bestselling autobiog- 
raphy about life with her vaudevillian 
parents (Mother Wore Tights) was 
turned into one of Hollywood’s most ex- 
travagant movie musicals of the 1940s; 
of cancer; in Lake Katonah, N.Y. 


= 

Died. Lois Lenski, 80, illustrator 
and author of more than 50 children’s 
books (Strawberry Girl, Judy's Journey); 
in Tarpon Springs, Fla. Lenski’s well-re- 
searched tales of children in a variety 
of environments earned her a Newberry 
Medal in 1946 and top honors from the 
Child Study Association of America a 
year later. “Through movies, mass mag- 
azines and radio,” she once said, “we 
get the idea that we all live alike. But 
it’s not true at all. This is what I’m show- 
ing the children.” 
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Airborne Nightmare 


A BRIDGE TOO FAR 
by CORNELIUS RYAN 
670 pages. Simon & Schuster. $12.50. 


It was very much like the closing 
stage of a chess game. Checkmate 
seemed inevitable, but no one was sure 
when or how it would come. Since D- 
day (June 5, 1944), W.W. IT had turned 
around entirely. For six weeks the out- 
numbered Germans had been losing the 
war across France and Belgium faster 
than the Allied armies, running short 
of fuel, could win it. Lieut. General 
George Patton in the south lay only 100 
miles from the Rhine and, like Field 
Marshal Bernard Montgomery in the 
north, he was convinced that he could 
reach Berlin in a matter of weeks. 

Montgomery’s game plan was sort 
of quantum leapfrog. On Sept. 17, 1944, 
a Sunday, the afternoon skies over Hol- 
land were filled with 5,000 planes and 
2,500 gliders. Executing phase one of 
Operation Market-Garden, an airborne 
Allied army of 35,000, complete with ve- 
hicles and artillery, dropped onto Dutch 
countryside still occupied by Germans 

Awesome Detail. According to 
Montgomery, these invaders from the 
sky would capture and hold five key 
bridges (and the 64 miles of road con- 
necting them) until Monty’s Second 
Army had blitzed across the last bridge 
at Arnhem, which spanned the Lower 
Rhine, and driven into Germany. All 
the bridges except the one at Arnhem 
were swiftly captured. But a week and 
a day after it began, Operation Market- 
Garden phased into a withdrawal, iron- 
ically coded Operation Berlin. By then 
the Allies had lost 17,000 troops, or 14 
times the casualties of the Normandy in- 
vasion. “The most momentous airborne 
offensive ever conceived” also turned 
out to be—in the words of Cornelius 
Ryan, “one of the greatest miscalcula- 
tions of the European war.” 

Ryan, the author of The Longest Day 
and The Last Battle, has cancer and in 
fact, until a dramatic remission allowed 
him to continue, expected to die before 
his book was finished. But not even such 
an affliction could stop his passionate re- 
search. A Bridge Too Far \ists more than 
220 books, articles and reports in its bib- 
liography. The names of the British, 
American, Polish, Dutch and German 
soldiers and civilians he interviewed fill 
a 35-page appendix. A cast of thousands 
supplies quotes: from Prince Bernhard 
of The Netherlands to an acting mess 
sergeant from Surrey 

The details amassed are awesome 
The reader will learn that streetcars in 
Arnhem were pale yellow; that Lieut 
General Frederick Browning, deputy 
commander of the First Allied Airborne 
Army (and husband of Novelist Daph- 
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ne du Maurier), wore spotless gray kid 
gloves and sat on an empty beer crate 
as his glider took him into battle. Nor 
does Ryan fail to mention the name of 
the beer (Worthington)—just as he iden- 
tifies the typewriter (Olivetti) being 
tapped by a then U.P. correspondent 
named Walter Cronkite. Random, triv- 
ial, even compulsive, Ryan’s facts even- 
tually justify themselves as a fragmented 
tableau of that most fragmented expe- 
rience: war. Here are just a few of the de- 
tails of just one air drop, seen like a close- 
up of a Flemish tapestry: A paratrooper 
lands on a partridge and carries the dead 
bird with him: half talisman, half fu- 
ture meal. A British colonel calls his men 
to him with a copper hunting horn. Bag- 
pipes play Blue Bonnets. The inmates 
of a bombed mental institution, clad in 
white robes, float through the surround- 
ing woods like ghosts, 

These small absurdities of war de- 
veloped into a grisly scenario. Weather 
delayed supply drops and reinforce- 
ments. Radio communication broke 
down. By coincidence, German panzer 
divisions were resting in Arnhem—just 
because, on the eve of the attack, it was 
“a peaceful sector where nothing was 
happening.” And so what began almost 
as a lark—a triumphal march down 
roads lined by cheering crowds offering 
trays of milk, fruit and beer—concluded 
as a nightmare. 

Police Reporter. Who or what was 
to blame? Ryan's answer is that Op- 
eration Market-Garden would have 
worked only if everything had gone 
strictly by schedule. Far too much was 
left to chance—as much as 75%, a Dutch 
chief of staff estimated. Supreme Allied 
Commander Dwight Eisenhower, in a 
taped interview with Ryan 19 years lat- 
er, speaks bitterly of Montgomery as “a 
man that just can’t tell the truth.” Ryan 


FIELD MARSHAL BERNARD MONTGOMERY & GENERAL DWIGHT EISENHOWER CONFER BEFORE D-DAY 


does little to defend the field marshal 

In its sense of inevitable doom, 
Ryan’s account reads like a Greek trag- 
edy—written by a meticulous police re- 
porter who wants to spell all the names 
right, get the exact time and street ad- 
dress straight, and record just who ran 
amuck with a razor against whom. The 
extravagant cruelty and bravery of hu- 
man beings, the ultimate waste of war 
fill these pages, but as evidence largely 
uncommented upon. 

Was it an awareness of his own lim- 
its or a feeling for what his readers want 
that kept Cornelius Ryan from going be- 
yond the bounds of first-rate narrative 
journalism? Epic only in sales—more 
than 10 million copies of The Longest 
Day and The Last Battle have been 
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printed in 19 languages—Ryan once 
again seems satisfied to prove himself 
the best anecdotist among today's mili- 
tary historians: the conscientious Herod- 
otus of World War Il. ®&Melvin Maddocks 


Happy Birthday, 
America 


CENTENNIAL 
by JAMES A. MICHENER 
909 pages. Random House. $10.95. 


Whatever else James Michener may 
be guilty of, no one has ever accused 
him of thinking small. Practically en- 
tire forests have been felled to produce 
such trunk-sized novels as Hawaii and 
The Source. In Centennial, Michener be- 
gins with the first faint primordial stir- 
rings on the face of the deep and slogs 
onward through the ages until he hits 
the day before yesterday, He is the Will 


RICK SMOLAN 





JAMES MICHENER 
Bit players on the Platte. 


Durant of novelists, less an artist than a 
kind of historical compacter. 

“The purpose of a writer like me,” 
Michener explains in a separately print- 
ed booklet about Centennial, “is to cre- 
ate a universe.” The reader is warned 
“Three billion, six hundred million years 
ago,” Michener begins, “the crust had 
formed, and the cooling earth lay ex- 
posed to the developing atmosphere.” 
The next 110 pages are taken up with 
discourses on magma and glaciers, the 
planet’s prehistoric upheavals. Then 
come the prehistoric beasts, which the 
author vaguely anthropomorphizes: a 
lovely Diplodocus wandering in the 
muck “toward dusk on a spring evening 
one hundred and thirty-six million years 
ago” finds herself growing “irritable.” 

Centennial is intended as Michener’s 


96 


200th-birthday present to the U.S. His 
setting is a small, fictional town, first 
called Zendt’s Farm, then Centennial, 
on the eastern slope of the Rockies along 
the South Platte River in Colorado. His 
aim is to use the territory around the 
South Platte as a means of describing 
nothing less than the evolution of the 
American West. When he has disposed 
of prehistory, Michener introduces his 
first human character, an Arapaho war- 
rior named Lame Beaver, born in 1747 
By the time the book arrives at 1972 
—with doleful references to Watergate 
and the ecological crisis—Michener has 
some 70-odd more chief human char- 
acters, along with hundreds of bit 
players. They include all the tribes of 
the West, Homerically described: the 
French trappers who first penetrated the 
wilderness, mountain men, cattlemen, 
sheepherders, cutthroats, railroad folk, 
beet tycoons, actors, industrialists, pol- 
iticians and, finally, ecologists. 

Except for the prehistory, Michener 
paces his narrative well. He organizes 
the book as a series of interconnected 
novellas, focusing each on one or two 
central characters. The tale of the 
shrewd French trapper Pasquinel and 
his Scottish partner McKeag becomes 
a roving chronicle of the West from St 
Louis to the Rockies in the early fur- 
trading days. In a later set piece, Mich- 
ener brings pageantry to the ancient 
cliché of the cattle drovers beset by thirst 
and outlaws on the long trail from Jacks- 
borough, Texas, to the South Platte 

Civic Conscience. Michener’s 
manifest love of the land he writes about 
can be moving. The almost hubristic 
sweep of his conception is impressive 
He has a busy curiosity about family dy- 
nasties and bloodlines. He writes espe- 
cially well about the technique of things 
how Indians chipped their arrowheads, 
what breeds of grass and cattle best sur- 
vived in the inhospitable prairie. He is 
also one of the few modern novelists who 
order their works with a sense of civic 
conscience, here notably in his discus- 
sion of Indians and of the depredations 
of commerce. A_ Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection and already a bestseller 
before official publication, Centennial is 
indeed a monumental birthday present 
and in its way, a generously entertaining 
one. As an epic vision of America, how- 
ever, it may suffer from a familiar Mich- 
ener mistake—erring on the side of the 


grandiose. ® Lance Morrow 


Uncouples 


THE SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE MACHINE 
by IRIS MURDOCH 
374 pages. Viking. $8.95. 


Early in this glittering examination 
of love’s disguises in the London sub- 
urbs, Novelist Iris Murdoch introduces 
Blaise Gavender, a successful psycho- 
therapist whose practice is among the 
well-to-do. Murdoch's tone is aldous, 
which is to say it seems to promise an 
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IRIS MURDOCH 
Receiving the stigmata. 


ever-so-dry, Huxleian sort of farce: “He 
received an early lesson from a patient 
who always wore gloves because she said 
she had the stigmata. It was a little while 
before it occurred to Blaise to ask her 
to remove the gloves. She had the stig- 
mata, and was later successfully treated 
for hysteria.” 

Blaise is pompous, and a bit of a 
charlatan. His personal life is grotesque 
as the novel begins and rapidly grows 
more so. His trustful, loving wife Harri- 
et, by whom he has a teen-age son, at 
first knows nothing of foul-tempered 
Emily, his mistress of nine years, nor of 
Luca, Emily's eight-year-old son by 
Blaise. He swindles time to visit Emily 
by saying that he is visiting a difficult 
nocturnal patient named Magnus 
Bowles 

Magnus has taken on vivid reality 
for Harriet, though he is the invention of 
a skilled detective-story writer named 
Montague Small, who, to the extent that 
he is a friend of anything, is a friend of 
the family. Each week Small supplies 
Blaise with newly elaborated symptoms 
Magnus has supposed himself, for in- 
stance, to be a large egg and, during an- 
other crisis, has imagined that he is 
stalked by a wooden-legged bishop 

In some ways this is the customary 
Murdoch blend of incipient farce, do- 
mestic tragicomedy and _ intellectual 
soap opera. Baroque pratfalls occur as 
usual, but neither the release of laugh- 
ter nor the expected snicker of supe- 
riority (what odd and frightful people!) 
follows. Blaise knows that his psycho- 
logical theorizing is mostly cant, yet 
he does have a knack for helping his 
patients. His visits to sharp-tongued 
Emily’s apartment are mixed blessings 
—it is a hate nest in which the girl 
spends a good deal of time demanding 
money to have her teeth fixed. Harriet 
at first seems too kind and innocent to 
live. But her unreflective goodness 
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Where to find a frog. Two places—in a classroom using Rand McNally teaching materials, and 
in its natural habitat. You see, we supply live frogs, crickets, fish and other fascinating creatures 
for elementary school classrooms . . . and transparent tanks, sand, soil and food so that children 
can create homes for them... and observe and study their behavior. We also publish up-to-date 
road atlases, and guides on camping, trailering, recreation and travel (including the popular Mobil 


Travel Guide) . . . guides to help you find the most interesting places, the finest fishing waters— 


and the most gas-saving way to get there. When was the last time you saw a frog? 


RAND MCNALLY 


é3 
™ and 


you thought 
we just made 
maps 
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amounts almost to genius. When Blaise’s 
second family comes to light and he 
begins to dash about with one foot in 
the trap of matrimony and the other 
in the bucket of illicit love, Harriet 
takes the edge off the hostility—and 


Now try 


3 
the hilarity—by befriending the ille- 
rOVW 1 gitimate Luca, who is seriously disturbed 
& and possibly retarded. 


Morality Tale. If Novelist Murdoch 
is not playing for laughs, what is she up 
to? As the novel's title says explicitly, the 


e author, who looked at love sentimentally 

The whiske . in The Black Prince, is now coldly ex- 
3 'y : ploring its mechanistic aspect. In mock- 

that whispers. 


ery she has made her central figure a 
psychologist, who supposedly manipu- 
lates the mind’s mechanisms and who 
effects his cures by forming “love rela- 
tionships” with his clients. 

One other novelist, also much con- 
cerned with love, has attempted what 
appears to be a deliberately humorless 
antifarce. This is John Updike, who 
watched impassively in Couples as il- 
licit lovers tumbled out of windows and 
popped in and out of adjoining bed- 
rooms. How strangely and how helpless- 
ly we gyrate, seemed to be his thought 
How absurd we are, how the machine 
crushes us, seems to be Iris Murdoch’s. 
At the novel's end, Blaise and Emily are 
living together in sadomasochistic bliss. 
Harriet is dead of an airport terrorist’s 
bullet, after trying to shield the boy Luca 
with her body. He is in a mental hos- 
pital. Like a Victorian morality tale done 
| with a light touch, the book leaves its 
characters either dead of love or dimin- 
ished by it ® John Skow 
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You go to an expert for medical advice. 
You should go to a professional travel | Best Sellers 


FICTION 


agent for trave advice. 1—Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Spy, 


le Corré (1 last week) 





Doctors and lawyers and architects. Because of their Se ee ee 
x Centennial, ichener 
years of knowledge and practice, you can put your 4—Watership Down, Adams (3) 


well-being into their hands. It’s the same with travel 5—Jows, Benchley (4) 

z 6—Cashelmara, Howatch (7) 
agents.Especially your local ASTA 7=House ofa Thousand Lantarta: 
agent. Where years of study and er biececniates 
knowledge get you the most 9—If Beale Street Could Talk, 
safety and comfort in travel, as Baldwin (10) 
well as the most for your 10—The Fan Club, Wollace (8) 
dollars. 

That’s because you’re 

dealing with an ethical individ- 
ual who can tell you the best 
place to go at the best time of 
year. Best for you and your 
means, not the most expensive. ° 
Now, during the energy crisis, 
more than ever, see your local 
travel agent. And take along 

stil Sap, EXPerience the next 


> ASTA @ time you take 
2 AOIN 









NONFICTION 
1—All the President ‘s Men, 


Bernstein & Woodward (1) 

2—The Memory Book, Lorayne & 
Lucas (2) 

3—You Can Profit from a Monetary 
Crisis, Browne (4) 

4—The Gulag Archipelago, 
Solzhenitsyn (3) 

5—Alive: The Story of the Andes 
Survivors, Read (5) 

6—The Woman He Loved, Martin 
(8) 

7—The CIA and the Cult of 
Intelligence, Marchetti & 
Morks (9) 

8—Plain Speaking: An Oral 
Biography of Harry S. Truman, 
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we a trip. Miller (10) 
“have. per P Se dl 9—More Joy, Comfort (6) 
. 10—The Wall Street Gang, Ney (7) 
The travel professionals. 
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Radiological Time Bomb 


Mary Miller is 25, bright, attractive 
and ambitious. She has a husband, an 
editorial job with a New York publish- 
ing company and frequently enjoys her 
favorite pastimes of skiing and attend- 
ing the ballet. But Mary (not her real 
name) also has something that casts a 
shadow over her otherwise happy life. 
She is figuratively carrying a time bomb 
in her neck, never knowing whether—or 
when—it will go off. As an infant in Mil- 
waukee, she received X-ray treatments 
to shrink her thymus gland, which doc- 
tors suspected was causing breathing 
problems. As a result of that medical 
vogue, she must now live with the knowl- 
edge that she is at least 20 times more 
likely than the average person to devel- 
op cancer of the thyroid, which is nor- 
mally among the rarest of malignancies. 

Mary’s predicament is not unique. 
From the 1930s into the early 1950s, 
doctors considered low doses of X ray a 
safe, effective way to shrink enlarged 
thymus glands or adenoids and destroy 
infected tonsils. They used the technique 
on thousands of small children. But in 
the early 1950s, after doctors began find- 
ing a high correlation between the X- 
ray treatment and the later development 
of growths (both benign and malignant) 
on thyroid glands, they hastily aban- 
doned the procedure. In 1958, Dr. C. Le- 
nore Simpson of the Roswell Park Me- 
morial Institute in Buffalo confirmed 
their growing fears by reporting that 
children who had received X-ray treat- 
ments were far more likely to develop 
thyroid cancer and leukemia than those 
who had not. 

Research Program. Mary first 
learned of concern about the X-rayed 
children last June when she read a news- 
paper article about the efforts by doc- 
tors to locate and examine them. When 
she visited her parents in Wisconsin a 
few weeks later, she learned that she, 
too, had had the X-ray treatments. Af- 
ter seeing her family physician, who as- 
sured her that he could detect no thy- 
roid abnormality, she agreed to become 
part of a research program launched by 
the Medical College of Wisconsin at Mil- 
waukee County General Hospital. 

Doctors at the college have gone out 
of their way to locate and examine (free 
of charge) those who, as children, re- 
ceived the X-ray treatment. The doc- 
tors examine the necks of all patients 
for abnormal growths. They also test pa- 
tient response to agents known to trig- 
ger allergic reactions; the tests deter- 
mine whether the patients’ immune 
systems (which are partly controlled by 
the thymus) have been affected. 

One 25-year-old mother has already 
died of a thyroid cancer that doctors be- 
lieve was caused by X-ray treatments 
administered when she was an infant. 
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But for most, the damage has not been ir- 
reparable. Doctors have found thyroid 
abnormalities in 195 of the first thou- 
sand patients examined under the Wis- 
consin program, but a good many of 
these growths proved to be benign and 
were treated successfully. A New York 
State program that has traced patients 
since 1955 found only 19 cases of can- 
cer when it studied 3,000 patients in 
1963, well above what would normally 
be expected but considerably below the 
20% rate projected by the Wisconsin 
researchers. 

Even those who are given a clean 
bill of health will worry about sore 
throats or other symptoms most people 
ignore. Some are carrying time bombs 
that continue to tick away. All they can 
do is hope to discover and disarm them 
before they explode. 


CAPSULES 


Infection by Insect 


Most people associate viral hepatitis, 
a debilitating and potentially fatal liver 
disease, with polluted water, contami- 
nated shellfish or unsterilized hypoder- 
mic needles. But there is another way 
that the water-borne hepatitis viruses 
can find their way into humans: by mos- 
quito. Researchers from the New Jer- 
sey Medical School and the Veterans 
Administration Hospital in East Or- 
ange, N.J., report in the A.M.A. Jour- 
nal that they became suspicious after 
studying an epidemic of hepatitis that 
hit New Jersey in 1955. None of the vic- 
tims was a drug addict, and none had 
eaten shellfish or come into contact with 
known hepatitis carriers. But all had 
been victims of multiple mosquito bites 
in the three months preceding their in- 
fection. The insects might well have 
given them the disease. When the re- 
searchers, using newly developed tech- 
niques, examined 251 batches of mos- 
quitoes from 15 sites in the state last 
summer, they found that ten of the 
groups carried hepatitis antigen—con- 
vincing evidence that the insects had 
also harbored the virus. 


Back-Pocket Blues 


Clothing manufacturers and auto- 
mobile designers are unwittingly respon- 
sible for a malady that Dr. Nathaniel 
Gould of Brockton, Mass., calls “back- 
pocket sciatica.” Gould, who described 
the disorder in a letter to the New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine, first became 
aware of it when a colleague who made 
a large number of house calls com- 
plained that he suffered from leg pains 
while sitting in the confining bucket seat 
of his sports car. Gould could find no ob- 
vious cause of the discomfort but no- 





ticed that the doctor carried a bulging 
wallet in his hip pocket. He speculated 
that the wallet might be pressing against 
the sciatic nerve and suggested that the 
physician remove it. When he did, his 
pain disappeared. Gould’s theory was 
confirmed when he developed the same 
ailment. Golfer Gould’s habit of carry- 
ing golf balls in his left back pocket 
never bothered him until he rode around 
the course in a golf cart. Then he too de- 
veloped—and just as quickly cured—his 
own case of the back-pocket blues. 


Aid from the Armadillo 


Three years ago, researchers at the 
Gulf South Research Institute in New 
Iberia, La., found that the strange, tank- 
like armadillos common to the South- 
west were the only animals that shared 
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NINE-BANDED ARMADILLO 
A shared susceptibility. 


man’s natural susceptibility to leprosy. 
Now a team of scientists from Gulf, the 
University of Hawaii and the Republic 
of Zaire’s Institut Médical Evangélique 
report that this chance discovery has 
paid off. The researchers report that a 
single nine-banded armadillo that died 
recently at Gulf yielded some 300 tril- 
lion leprosy bacilli—good news for med- 
ical researchers who have been search- 
ing for ways to cultivate the bacteria for 
laboratory studies. Doctors will also be 
able to use the infected tissue to make a 
diagnostic reagent called lepromin, 
which is used to predict the severity of 
a leprosy patient’s disease. The single 
New Iberia animal has yielded enough 
of the chemical to perform 15 million 
tests—about as many as there are lep- 
rosy patients in the world. 
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Violent Coronation in Kinshasa 


The money alone makes it a unique 
event. For trading punches next weck, 
George Foreman and Muhammad Ali 
each stand to collect a minimum of $5 
million—the biggest payday in the his- 
tory of sport. If the fight goes 15 rounds, 
they will have earned $110,000 per min- 
ute per man. In addition to guaranteeing 
their wages, the government of Zaire has 
put up another $12 million for the com- 
batants’ expenses and to doll up the cap- 
ital city of Kinshasa. 

The big boodle is only one of the 
fight’s unusual attributes. It is the first 
heavyweight championship to be held 
in Africa, and the first to be used as a na- 
tional public relations spectacular. The 
promoters hope for a TV audience of 
hundreds of millions in more than 75 
countries (closed-circuit arenas and the- 
aters in the U.S. are charging between 
$12 and $30 a seat). This electronic gate 
will more than compensate for the fact 
that there is little chance of filling the 
Zaire stadium with paying customers. 
It may be the first championship fight 
in modern history for which freebies are 
given out wholesale. 

Unusual Aspect. That problem 
hardly worries Promoter Don King, the 
first black ever to arrange a heavyweight 
title bout. For the moment, at least, King 
has become the most important match- 
maker in boxing—quite a distinction for 
a felon who ten years ago was known 
as the numbers baron of Cleveland and 
four years ago was No. 6178 at the Mar- 
ion (Ohio) Correctional Institution, 


TO STOP ALI’S SHUFFLING, FOREMAN WILL 
FOLLOW A SIMPLE PLAN: KEEP A LEG FIRMLY 
PLANTED IN THE CHALLENGER’S PATH 
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where he was serving time for killing 
one of his underlings. 

According to the terms of the deal 
King negotiated, Champion Foreman 
gets the same basic purse as Challenger 
Ali. That quirk underscores the most un- 
usual aspect of the bout. Though he won 
the title 20 months ago with a cruel bat- 
tering of Joe Frazier, and though he has 
never been defeated, Foreman is still a 
relatively obscure figure. For one thing, 
he has never faced Ali, the best heavy- 
weight boxer and one of the most col- 
orful athletes of his generation, a man 
who lost his title not in the ring but in a 
hassle over his refusal to be inducted 
for military service. Foreman has, in ef- 
fect, been forced to trek to Kinshasa to 
try to become the true champ—the first 
in a decade to shed the shadow of Ali. 

Feared Puncher. Even if Foreman 
wins convincingly, the coronation may 
be incomplete, and the champion knows 
it. “I can beat him and knock him out 
in the first or second round,” Foreman 
says, “but that doesn’t mean that peo- 
ple are going to follow me with the same 
enthusiasm as they did him. It’s just 
something God gave him to have.” 

Foreman also has a present from his 
Maker—sheer strength—and it would 
seem to give him an overwhelming ad- 
vantage next week. At 25, Foreman is 
at his powerful peak. With legs as thick 
as railroad ties and arms that resemble 
oak limbs, the 6-ft. 3-in., 225-Ib. (fight- 
ing weight) Foreman is the most feared 
puncher since Sonny Liston. After a few 
blows from Foreman, the average heavy 
punching bag begins to look like a pan- 
cake. So do most of his opponents; none 
of his last eight fights have gone beyond 
the second round. Says his trainer, Dick 
Sadler, a shrewd old boxing hand who 
once managed Liston: “Anything 
George hits, he’s gonna hurt.” 

Foreman’s skills are not limited to 
being a human battering ram. Under 
Sadler’s tutelage, Foreman has learned 
to box as well as punch. Though he still 
tends to prowl the ring flatfooted, stalk- 
ing his opponents like a robot with 
gloves, he is a master at nullifying the 
speed of quicker opponents by cornering 
them on the ropes. 

Foreman’s prowess has led odds- 
makers to rate him a 2-to-1 favorite. 
Still, Ali, though he is 32, may give Fore- 
man his toughest bout in years. “This 
fight means my whole life to me,” Ali 
says, and he looks as if he means it. The 
flabby, huffing former champion who 
managed to gain only a split—and a bro- 
ken jaw—in two fights with Ken Nor- 
ton has given way to the lean, lithe boxer 
who once dominated the ring. 

Ali started training in June, six 
weeks before his training camp official- 
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CHAMPION GEORGE FOREMAN 
Vanilla sundaes and pliés. 


ly opened. By last week, just before he 
left for Zaire, he weighed a rock-hard 
215 lbs. With lightness has come speed. 
Against sparring partners this summer 
Ali demonstrated the lightning combi- 
nations and quick footwork that once 
were his trademarks. 

Quick Kills. Ali's speed and en- 
durance are the keys to the fight. If he 
can hurt Foreman with his jabs while 
moving quickly enough to avoid pun- 
ishing blows, Ali could easily frustrate 
an executioner accustomed to quick 
kills. Better yet, he could wear out Fore- 
man, whose own endurance is suspect. 
Ali, also 6 ft. 3 in., has a 1%-in.-reach 
advantage over Foreman and a habit 
of standing up straight in the ring—the 
ideal posture for turning Foreman’s dan- 
gerous uppercuts into glancing blows. 
Gauging his chances, Ali declares with 
customary modesty, “I'll beat him with 
my brains. Pow! Pow! Pow! I'll be dart- 
ing in and out, making him miss, win- 
ning rounds all the time. When that 
sucker meets me, he'll need more 
insurance.” 

Foreman acts unimpressed. “If Ali 
dances all night, he'll have to get the 
championship some other time,” he 
says. Dick Sadler agrees. “Ali can’t 
hide,” he predicts. “George Foreman 
will find his ass.” Foreman will concen- 
trate on cutting down the ring, block- 
ing Ali as he shuffles to the left or right, 
eventually backing him into the ropes. 

In many ways, Foreman is the ide- 
al foil for Ali. He is the guileless good 
guy facing the wily, witty operator. He 
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CHALLENGER MUHAMMAD All! 
“This is Big Bopper.” 


hangs back from prefight hype. Recall- 
ing the time last June when Ali lured 
him into a public spat—they tore each 
other’s clothes—Foreman says, “I 
should have conducted myself better. I 
was acting a little boyish. We both have 
something to apologize for.” 

Ali is addicted to people; he gets his 
high from entertaining them. Foreman 
yearns for privacy. While Ali loudly 
preaches the teachings of the Black 
Muslims and Elijah Muhammad, Fore- 
man practices Christianity (“I ain’t got 
no denomination. I just go to church reg- 
ular”). In prose or doggerel, Ali is al- 
ways The Mouth, chatting incessantly. 
Foreman is reticent, talking slowly in a 
monotone with just a hint ofa lisp. 

Buffalo Fish. The contrasts are ev- 
ident in everything the two fighters say 
and do, even in the things they own and 
the way they train. Ali’s training camp 
in Deer Lake, Pa., overlooking Amish 
country, could be described as rich rus- 
tic. The $200,000 compound consists of 
five buildings in a log-cabin motif, in- 
cluding a fully equipped gym. Foreman 
trains in the drab mineral and gem ex- 
hibition hall at the Alameda County 
fairgrounds in Pleasanton, Calif., near 
Oakland. For dressing quarters he uses 
the ladies’ room. 

After workouts this summer, Fore- 
man relaxed at his ranch house in the 
dry foothills outside Livermore, an ag- 
ricultural community near Pleasanton. 
There, behind the locked gates of an im- 
posing cyclone fence, he watched past 
fights on a video cassette machine, 
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played pool in the downstairs den, and 
ate the steamed vegetables and lean 
steaks he prefers (when not training, he 
relishes fried buffalo fish and gargan- 
tuan vanilla ice cream sundaes). But 
most of all Foreman played with his pets 
—four dogs and two horses. Foreman is 
particularly proud of his two German 
shepherds, Pasha and Daggo. He com- 
mands them with a smattering of Ger- 
man. “Platz, Daggo!” he will yell. “Stay. 
Stay.”” Daggo joined him on the trip to 
Zaire. 

Ballet Lessons. “I like to work with 
animals,” explained Foreman recently 
after tossing his Doberman, Stocky, into 
the swimming pool and riding his aging 
mare, Lady, around his backyard cor- 
ral. “Some day I'll have as many dogs 
as you can count,” he says. Considering 
the sort of dogs he buys, that could come 
to quite a sum. This summer Foreman 
paid $27,000 for yet another prizewin- 
ning German shepherd. 

Compared with Ali’s endless reper- 
tory of wit and rhyme, Foreman’s ver- 
bal acrobatics seem hopelessly square. 
“Do you know the Pledge of Alle- 
giance?” he will ask someone for fun. 
Or Foreman may test a visitor by ask- 
ing him to recite the Lord’s Prayer. Ali 
may soon lose his claim to being No. 1 
in fast footwork. Last winter, when 
Foreman was living in Los Angeles, he 
studied ballet. Though he demonstrates 
pliés only when photographers’ backs 
are turned, Foreman says, “I took up 
ballet after seeing a dance show in Las 
Vegas. You know, I enjoyed it. I didn’t 
think I'd like the sissy stuff, but I really 
had fun. When this fight is over, I plan 
to take some more lessons.” 

Aside from his penchant for expen- 
sive dogs and an addiction to luxurious 
cars—he owns a Cadillac, Rolls-Royce 
and Mercedes—Foreman has few of the 
trappings of a superstar. One of the rea- 
sons may be that until recently Fore- 
man actually had very little money. In 
fact, during his divorce proceedings ear- 
lier this year, Foreman’s lawyers indi- 
cated that the champion was very near- 
ly bankrupt. The tangle of old contracts 
and deals that was consuming his in- 
come has since been cleared away. 

Like many black athletes, Foreman 
grew up poor. He was the son of a rail- 
road worker in Houston’s Fifth Ward, 
a ghetto that even today throbs with un- 
easily repressed violence. His parents 
separated when George was a boy, and 
he dropped out of school in the eighth 
grade, quickly becoming a terror on the 
streets. Drunk on rotgut wine, “Mon- 
key” Foreman was a savage gang fight- 
er. “When we started a fight, we'd look 
around to see if Monkey was there,” re- 
calls Don Thomas, a former gang mem- 
ber with Foreman. “You had two or 
three cats whipped if he was.” 

Nancy Foreman, George’s mother, 


supported the family and was a harsh 
disciplinarian to her seven children. “I 
didn’t spare the rod,” she says. “I 
whipped good. I'd get off at 10 o'clock 
and sometimes I'd whip the rest of the 
night. Sometimes I took that long to 
straighten ‘em out.” 

The turning point in Foreman’s life 
came in 1965 when he joined the Job 
Corps. His first assignment was at a 
corps center in Grants Pass, Ore., where 
he learned carpentry (“I felt I was some- 
body”). Later he was sent to Pleasan- 
ton, where he started to box. 

Foreman’s troubled youth has left a 
deep impression on him. In Kingston, 
Jamaica, the morning afler he became 
heavyweight champion, 100 reporters 
gathered around Foreman. They expect- 
ed to hear about future fight plans. In- 
stead, Foreman simply said: “I'm going 
into the streets to talk to the kids and 
set them straight. Get them off the dope 
and all that bad stuff. Tell them they 
can make it, just like me.” 

Flying Lessons. Muhammad Ali, of 
course, is a success story too. But Ali does 
not dwell on his background (the son of 
a Louisville sign painter, he had a more 
stable childhood than Foreman and fin- 
ished high school). Ali lives in the pres- 
ent and future. For relaxation, he does 
anything but escape behind a locked 
gate. During the summer he interrupted 
workouts to take helicopter flying les- 
sons. For long trips, he bought a full-size 
Scenicruiser bus and refitted the inside 
as a plush mobile home. Truckers who 
heard a strange voice jabbering away 
over the Citizen’s Band radio frequency 
in Missouri recently were listening to 


TO STING AND SLOW FOREMAN WHILE NOT 
GETTING HURT HIMSELF, ALI WILL RELY 
HEAVILY ON HIS JAB & A QUICK GETAWAY 
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none other than Muhammad Ali. “This 
is Big Bopper,” Ali broadcast. “Watch 
out for Smokey Bear [truckers’ code for 
a state trooper] at marker 139, west- 
bound on Interstate 70.” 

Ali has mellowed in recent years 
In the early mornings, when he is being 
rubbed down after roadwork, he can ac- 
tually become contemplative. “People 
ask me why I'm constantly talking 
and performing. It’s because I’ve been 
blessed with showmanship. People come 
to see me expecting verbal contact and 
I give it to em because I like to talk 
I'm not some illiterate pug. Boxing will 
survive without me though. The pres- 
idency has survived without Nixon 
Boxing will get by without the king.” 









































Boxing will indeed survive, but 
championship prize money will not be 
the same. Ali’s charisma has helped a 
number of heavyweight opponents into 
the upper-income brackets. During his 
own career, Ali has earned more than 
$10 million in purses alone, not includ- 
ing next week’s fortune. Were George 
Foreman fighting anyone else, the take 
would not be half as large. 

Outmanevuvering Arum. For this 

fight, Ali did more than simply agree to 
appear. He helped arrange the deal. Last 
February Ali met Zaire’s President, Mo- 
butu Sese Seko, while both were visit- 
ing Kuwait. Mobutu proposed the idea 
of bringing the greatest black American 
fighters to their ancestral homeland for 
achampionship match. He and Ali part- 
ed in agreement that Zaire should make 
a bid to have what was then only a po- 
tential Foreman-Ali fight. 
The prospect of that match in any lo- 
cation was enough to make promoters 
clamor. Only one seemed to have the in- 
side track: Robert Arum, Ali’s lawyer 
and the president of Top Rank, Inc., a 
closed-circuit TV company that has al- 
ways telecast Ali’s fights. To Arum’s as- 
tonishment, he was quietly outmaneu- 
vered by Don King. Since being paroled 
from prison in 1971, King had put togeth- 
er a small stable of fighters. He had also 
had a run-in with Arum over TV rights 
in Ohio for the second Ali-Frazier fight. 
The dispute made King furious 
and he vowed to beat Arum to the Ali- 
Foreman fight. Soon King was appeal- 
ing to Ali and his manager, Herbert Mu- 
hammad, to deal with a fellow black 
instead of Arum. King used every sell- 
ing technique he knew, including quot- 
ing the teachings of Herbert's father, 
Elijah. After weeks of frantic pursuit, 
Ali agreed. Immediately, King was off 
to California to approach Foreman. 
Catching the champion in a parking lot, 
King pointed to the skin on his arm, 
and said, “This is my promotion. And 
I'm black.” After several hours, Fore- 
man shook hands on the $10 million deal 
With his partners Henry Schwartz 
and Barry Burnstein, two Runyonesque 
New York promoters, King 
raised start-up cash from 
Hemdale Leisure, a British 
show-business production 
company. The fighters’ $10 
million was not as easy to 
find—until Zaire came 
through. After a few days 
of negotiation in Paris be- 
tween the promoters and a 
Mobutu emissary, letters of 
credit were deposited in the 
boxers’ banks. 

Since that day in mid- 
March, Kinshasa has been 
agog. Though initial pre- 
dictions that 30,000 foreign 
visitors would descend on 
the ill-equipped capital 
have proved far too opti- 
mistic, fight preparations 
are still elaborate. Thou- 
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PROMOTER DON KING 
Manslaughter to matchmaking. 


sands of precooked frozen meals have 
been flown in. As le super combat ap- 
proaches in the former Belgian Congo, 
the weed-infested median along Kin- 
shasa’s main boulevard has suddenly 
blossomed with flowers; new street lights 
have been installed and virtually every 
building in town has been scrubbed or 
painted. 

The biggest face-lifting has been at 
the national soccer stadium where the 
fight will be held. A battalion of 500 
workers has swarmed over the 60,000- 
seat arena day and night for three 
months, replacing the seats, installing 
lavatories and building new dressing 
rooms. Much of the effort aimed at im- 
pressing foreigners will go for naught 
Few Americans or Europeans were will- 
ing to pay the $2,500 tab that Schwartz 
originally put on flight-fight packages 
Zaire declined to deal with other tour 
promoters, and a number of airline char- 
ters were canceled. Still, Kinshasa is a 
prettier place for Mobutu’s effort, and 
he has certainly succeeded in drawing 
international attention. 

Anti-Foreman Fetishes. Fight 
sentiment in Zaire strongly favors Ali, 
President Mobutu's friend, and the gov- 
ernment-controlled press has been care- 
ful to censor such patronizing Ali com- 
ments as “We're gonna have a rumble 
in the jungle.” Indeed, loyalty to Ali, 
America’s best-known athlete abroad, is 
so intense that officials are concerned 
about Foreman’s safety. Many Zairians 
are expected to carry anti-Foreman fe- 
tishes into the stadium. Their passions 
will hardly be reduced if Foreman floors 
Ali in the first few rounds 

Win or lose, Ali is talking about re- 
tiring after this fight. When he is sitting 
quietly on the lawn in front of his house, 
George Foreman contemplates the same 
idea. “I'd like to be a veterinarian,” he 
says, “and I can’t wait forever to get 
started.” Fighters often talk that way be- 
tween matches. Then the sound of the 
bell and the clang of the cash register re- 
mind them of who they are and what 
they do for a living. At 3 a.m. next 
Wednesday in Kinshasa, two of the best 
will earn their pay. 
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